





GERMAN CATHOLICS AND PEACE 


ERMAN Catholics, like Catholics in France and 
(Go Britain, have been conspicuous among other 

members of the community for the support they have 
given their Government in the prosecution of the war. So 
much was to be expected. Even the Deputies of the 
extreme Socialist Left, including men like Haase, were led 
by the elaborately fabricated story of French and Russian 
aggression—now largely admitted to be false by the Germans 
themselves—into voting for the first war-credits. If this was 
the conduct of politicians who were in almost perpetual 
opposition to the Imperial German Government, how much 
more was similar action to be looked for from the men of the 
Centrum, whose support was purchased by concessions in 
1900, at the time of the Navy Bill, and has been held practic- 
ally ever since, at least as far as questions of foreign policy, 
were concerned. 

From many points of view it is unfortunate for the good, 
name of Catholicism in Germany that the Centre Party is 
its only means of political expression. A great deal of mis- 
understanding in this country would be avoided if English 
newspapers, in mentioning the Xdlnische Volkszeitung, for 
example, would cease to call it a “ Roman Catholic Organ ” 
and substitute “ Centre Party.” In the same way it is im- 
portant to remember that Herr Mathias Erzberger, although 
a prominent member of the Centrum, is, or until lately was, 
not exactly representative of German Catholics as a whole, 
and that his notorious sentiments in regard to this country— 
he demanded, it will be recalled, the destruction of an English 
town for every German ship seized by the Allies—that these 
sentiments would by no means be shared by the majority of 
German Catholics. For it must be admitted that there has 
been, and still is, a well-marked disposition on the part of 
leading German Catholics to refrain from mere abuse of the 
opposing nations, and to recognize that the horrors of the 
war are at least in some measure due to the sins of the German 
people themselves. The Pastoral Letter of the German Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, read on the third Sunday in Advent, 
1914, is an example of this. The following words are in 
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notable contrast to many of the Jingoistic vapourings of cer- 
tain Centre Party leaders: 

The war opens the debit-account of the nations before all the 
world . . . . and enters the finding of this accounting in human 
blood. We will not delve into the debit-account of other nations, 
but into our own; we shall not examine the consciences of our 
enemies, but our own: We are innocent of the guilt of having 
caused this war; it has been forced upon us; this we can attest 
before God and the world. For the rest we will not harp on 
our guiltlessness. The war has laid bare also with us grievous 
faults. 


Except for the statement that the war was forced upon 
Germany, which, having regard to the time when it was made, 
is understandable enough in view of the operation of the Ger- 
man censorship and the misrepresentations by the Government, 
there is not a word in the whole document which might not 
have been written by the English or French Archbishops or 
Bishops. 

We must acknowledge, too, that German Catholics have 
not been entirely indifferent to the fate of Belgium, nor have 
the lies which the German Government spread about in order 
to excuse its outrages and atrocities there been accepted alto- 
gether without question. Early in 1915 a well-known Jesuit 
priest of Munich, Father Bernard Duhr, caused a consider- 
able stir by publishing, in a little book entitled Der Ziégen- 
geist im Vélkerkrieg (“-The Spirit of Lies in the War of 
the Nations ’’), an account of his investigations into the nu- 
merous stories of /ranc-tireur warfare on the part of the Bel- 
gian priests. He showed conclusively—so conclusively that 
in a few weeks his book was not allowed by the Military 
Authorities to be exported from Germany—that in no single 
case could these stories be substantiated, although in at least 
one instance the false accusation had been sufficient to con- 
demn an innocent Belgian priest to death. 

Were there space enough, other examples could be quoted 
to show the open-mindedness and Christian charity of many 
German Catholics towards those whom an insane Government 
had made the enemies of their nation. It is all the more to 
be regretted that the Catholics of whom this can be said are 
unable to make their influence felt in the political sphere. In 
discussing the question of German Catholics and the part 
they play in contemporary politics the student is compelled, 
in practically every case, to associate them with the only poli- 
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tical party which has any claim to represent them, namely, the 
Centrum. To do otherwise would be historically dishonest. 
The German Catholic attitude towards peace, as towards every 
other political question, can, therefore, in the last resort, be 
deduced only from the views expressed by those German 
Catholic newspapers and politicians who have the power to 
put them into practice. The desires and aspirations, even of 
German Bishops and other clergy of high ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, are a very uncertain guide to the real practical policy 
of German Catholics as a body. 

It would, of course, be surprising if the German Catholics 
—those of the Centre included—were not in favour of a 
speedy peace. Catholics everywhere must ardently desire the 
end of the war. It is one of the postulates of their religion 
that the peril to the unity of the faith which has been brought 
about by a great world-war should not be prolonged by a 
single moment more than is necessary. During the last few 
months at least there has been no attempt on the part of 
German Catholics to hide their yearning for peace. Rather 
it has been advertised and exploited, one may say, for the 
purposes of German propaganda. Just as the international 
relationships of Social Democracy have been used with the 
aim of promoting discussion between the members of enemy 
States—with indifferent success, it is true, as was shown by 
the outcome of the first Stockholm gatherings—so the far 
wider but less adaptable international influences of Cathol- 
icism have been brought into action with the same object. 
Last February there was held at Ziirich a so-called Inter- 
national Congress, which was the beginning of a definite at- 
tempt to enlist the support of neutral and Allied Catholics 
for the work of bringing about peace. From this point of 
view the meeting was a complete failure. The delegates were 
without exception Catholics from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, or pro-German Swiss. The experiment was re- 
peated in May with the same result. Not a single Catholic 
from any Entente country, and only one or two pro-German 
neutrals, were induced to attend. Moreover, the insinuation 
that the meetings were approved by the Holy See was 
answered semi-officially in the Corriere d’/talia by an absolute 
denial. 

In the meantime a more definite and, we may say, more dis- 
interested peace-movement was on foot in Bavaria and 
Austria. The Catholics of South Germany and Awstria, it 
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may be noted, have throughout been far less Jingoistic than 
their fellow-Catholics of Prussia. In June, for example, there 
were complaints, principally in the Badischer Beobachter and 
the Augsburger Postzeitung, to the effect that the attitude 
taken up by the Centrum Press of the Rhineland reduced 
the question of peace-aims to one of two extremes—namely, 
absolute surrender or exaggerated annexations. This seems 
to be a direct hint to the Xdlnische Volkszeitung, which had 
been inviting signatures to its manifesto in favour of a 
“ Hindenburg peace,” that an extreme annexationist policy 
was not desired by the Centre in Baden and Bavaria. 

As for Austria-Hungary the fervent longing for peace there 
has long been open and undisguised. Much of the young 
Emperor’s popularity is due to the belief that he is endeavour- 
ing—as we may well believe he is—to bring about a speedy 
peace, and there seems to be no doubt that the peace proposal 
of last December was. made largely on his initiative. So 
much was plainly hinted by Count Tisza in a speech delivered 
a few days afterwards. In spite of the failure of the first 
peace-move and the discouraging results achieved at Ziirich, 
where the Austrians and Hungarians were as active as the 
Germans and, reckoning the Slovenes, Poles, Tchechs and 
Croats, as Austrians, much more numerous—in spite of the 
lack of response from the Catholics of the Entente, the peace- 
movement has considerably increased among Austrian Catho- 
lics during the past three or four months. Its latest and most 
important manifestation, supported and echoed by more than 
one Bavarian Catholic paper, and, more significant still, men- 
tioned with approval by influential Prussian Radical organs 
such as the Frankfurter Zeitung, was the foundation at Gratz 
last May of a Catholic peace organization with the title of 
“ Weltfriedenswerk Weisses Kreuz” (‘The White Cross 
World’s Peace Organization ”’), the programme of which may 
be summarized as follows: 


Not only must the useless bloodshed on the battlefield be 
ended, but the policy which endeavours to settle moral disputes 
between nations and so provokes fresh wars must also be given 
up. A lasting world-peace must be established and the atten- 
tion of the nations be directed to their real enemies at home, in- 
temperance, immorality, disease and so on. Armaments are to 
be limited by agreement among the nations. All chauvinistic aims 
and race-struggles must be abandoned, but at the same time 
there must be a recognition of the natural right of every people 
to possess its own speech, culture and religion. 
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These demands are quoted with a certain amount of appre- 
ciation by the Berlin Catholic paper, Germania, which has 
been more moderate than the Xdlnische Volkszeitung and con- 
sistently supported the ex-Chancellor against the Pan-German 
Jingoes. The Cologne paper, on the other hand, was obviously 
not pleased with the Catholic pacifist programme which, it 
pointed out with ill-concealed satisfaction, had not been ap- 
proved by the ecclesiastical authorities. We are forced to 
conclude that this peace-manifestation, like all its predeces- 
sors, is unlikely to have any practical and immediate results. 

In the meantime, however, the peace-feeling was con- 
tinually growing in Germany too, in spite of the Xdlnische 
Volkszeitung which up to the eve of the last Reichstag crisis 
was, as has been mentioned, busy inviting signatures in favour 
of a “ Hindenburg peace ’—that is, an annexationist one. 
Herr Erzberger’s action in precipitating a crisis and rally- 
ing the majority of the Cextrum to his side in favour of the 
subsequent Reichstag resolution declaring for a peace with- 
out annexations or indemnities may have been prompted by 
the Austrians, or even by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg him- 
self. But there is no need to exclude the explanation, more 
flattering to Herr Erzberger’s sincerity, namely, that at least 
one motive was his desire to benefit his party and his country 
by forcing the peace issue. Able and far-seeing men in the 
Centre Party—and Herr Erzberger with all his faults must 
be numbered with them—must for months past have viewed 
the Social Democratic movement in favour of peace with much 
apprehension. The Cextrum is not a bourgeois party. For 
a large proportion of its votes it depends on the working- 
classes,—the peasants of East Prussia and Bavaria, the 
workers of Westphalia. These were beginning to be restive 
under the frightful burdens the war had imposed on them. 
In June last, in Nuremberg, for example, a large meeting of 
Catholic working men and women passed a resolution in 
favour of peace without annexations and indemnities. If, 
then, the Centre deputies were not to be blind to the signs 
of the times they must see that to delay reasonable action in 
favour of peace ~ be to throw the Catholic workers into 
the arms of the Social Democratic Movement. And so the 
annexationist declarations of the Cextrum—and there have 
been many, from the leader, Dr. Spahn, downwards—were 
given up, though not explicitly, and the Party’s support given 
to the Reichstag resolution. 
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In vain, so it seems. For a “strong’’ Prussian Government 
was forthwith appointed, and the aims of the resolution, even 
supposing that they were acceptable to the Entente, are, should 
the Kaiser and his Chancellor not wish it, quite impossible of 
attainment by the whole united Reichstag, still less by the 
Centre. The pathetic ineffectiveness of the will to peace 
among German Catholics is more completely demonstrated 
than ever before. 

This is a state of affairs which the Catholics of the Entente 
can only grieve to contemplate. They are of opinion that the 
conditions put forward by their respective Governments are, 
in general, just, and likely to prove a sure foundation for an 
enduring peace. Can the same be said of the declared peace- 
terms of the Centrum leaders? Can the same be said even 
of the Reichstag resolution to which the Cextrum gave such 
considerable support? Let us see. 

On October 24th and 25th the Committee of the German 
Centre Party met at Frankfurt. This assembly, representa- 
tive of the Centrum Fraktion all over the Empire, passed the 
following resolution: 


The world-mission, which belongs to the German people by 
reason of their valour and industry, demands full liberty of 
action for the creative forces present in the country itself, on the 
free seas and beyond them. The exterior condition of the fruit- 
ful development of the German people is, as the world war has 
plainly demonstrated, increased security against the projects of 
military and economic annihilation conceived by our enemies. 
The terrible sacrifices which the war has imposed on our people 
demand such additional security on our eastern and western bor- 
ders that our enemies shall have no desire again to attack us un- 
awares; they demand that economic protection be guaranteed 
to our growing population for many years. This increased se- 
curity for our Empire must be completed by additional security. 
for our Allies. We hope, too, that in addition to the protection 
accorded to our material welfare, the greatest care may be 
lavished on the moral and religious well-being of the people, 
for this is the cause of the true greatness of Germany, and ’the 
means which a Divine Providence has employed for bringing 
about these marvellous successes, due to heroic German deeds. 
The splendid achievements which have so far been attained by 
the nobility and the people, the army and the fleet, the workers— 
men and women—of Germany, fill us with an undying gratitude 
and of joyful confidence, God helping us, in our final victory for 
the welfare and honour of Germany. 
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The following December, on the 9th, the Centrum again 
showed that they were to be counted with the annexationists by 
supporting a resolution—Dr. Spahn, the Cextrum leader, in 
fact proposed it—which was intended to be a counterblast 
to the non-annexationist declaration made by Herr Scheide- 
mann. The last sentence read: 


This peace [#.e., the peace whose terms had just been outlined| 
must safeguard in a lasting manner the military, economic, finan- 
cial and political interests of Germany, in their widest sense and 
by every means possible, including such territorial annexations as 
are necessary to that end. 


Lastly, the Centre Party leader, Dr. Spahn, on April 6th, 
1916, spoke thus in the Reichstag: 


Peace-aims must be power-aims. The war must have a 
tangible result. On the Eastern Front, the Imperial Chancellor 
has demonstrated with tolerable precision that tangible result. 
As regards the West he has expressed himself with greater pru- 
dence. With reference to Belgium he has told us that we must 
see to it that she no longer serves as a bulwark for England, but 
passes into our hands from the political, military and economic 
point of view—that is the necessary consequence of the fore- 
going. 

We may disregard, provisionally, the interior organisation of 
that country, from the point of view of public right. Peace, once 
concluded, will settle that question when the opportune moment 
arrives. We wish no war of conquest,—I repeat that with the 
Imperial Chancellor. But we must now recti/y our frontiers in 
accordance with our own interests. 


These typical quotations may perhaps suffice to show that 
the Centrum as a whole has been an annexationist party, un- 
compromisingly so even on the one question which might have 
been expected to make a very strong appeal to Catholics, 
namely, the restoration of Belgium. 

In view of this fact the comparatively sudden change of 
front on the part of the Centrum is welcome to Entente 
Catholics. But there would be a better basis for under- 
standing if the German Catholic deputies would answer two 
questions. Firstly, English, French and Italian Catholics are 
anxious to know whether the annexationist declarations quoted 
above may now be taken as sincerely and definitely repudiated 
by those who uttered or supported them; secondly, whether 
the Centrum deputies, as Catholics, have seriously considered 
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the effect should their new formula “ no annexations and no 
indemnities " be forced on the alliance now opposing the Cen- 
tral Empires? 

The latter question goes to the root of the whole matter. 
“No annexations ” will, it is true, mean an independent Bel- 
gium; but it will also mean a Belgium economically ruined 
as a consequence of German aggression, the injustice of which 
was admitted by the German Chancellor at the outbreak of 
war. If any‘nation has the duty of restoring Belgium it is 
surely that nation whose soldiers invaded her, burnt her towns 
and villages, murdered her priests, despoiled her cities, and 
sent thousands of her children into slavery. Seen in this 
light the formula “ no annexations, no indemnities,”’ adopted 
by the Centrum as a concession, does not appear to be by any 
means a piece of generosity, but rather a shabby way of evad- 
ing obligations. 

There is no need to enlarge on the way in which this argu- 
ment may be applied to Serbia, to Poland, to Armenia, to 
the victims of German submarine piracy and illegal aerial 
warfare. Let the Centrum face this one grim fact of Belgium 
and the question how a just peace can possibly be secured 
by application of the principle “ no annexations, no indemni- 
ties” to this particular instance. If the Centre leaders 
honestly consider the matter Entente Catholics confidently 
hope to see them approaching some sort of agreement on pos- 
sible terms, for that just and lasting peace which Catholics 
everywhere desire. Three terrible years of war—where the 
majority of Germans expected three triumphant months—have 
convinced the Catholic working men and women of Germany 
that the annexationist war-aims of their leaders must be given 
up if ever there is to be any approach to a real peace based on 
Christian principles. A little while and perhaps they may be 
convinced, and through them the Ceztrum may also be brought 
to see, that the negative formula of “ no annexations, no in- 
demnities,” welcome as it is as a change from the earlier 
arrogant policy, does not go far enough. “ Restoration” 
is the word which must eventually be spoken by the German 
Government; “ restoration ’’ is the policy which the Catholics 
of Germany and their political representatives, the Centrum, 
must eventually support. 


** QUIVIS.” 











ARTHUR HENRY STANTON AND 
ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. I. 


CHAPTER in the history of the Anglican party in 
Ak Church of England, and indeed in that of the 

Establishment itself, has been closed by the retire- 
ment of the Rev. E. F. Russell in May last from the curacy 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, at the conclusion of a ministry of 
half a century. Four years earlier, that church was deprived 
of its most striking personality by the death of Arthur Henry 
Stanton, his fellow-curate and devoted friend for nearly that 
period, of whom an interesting biography’ has lately been 
published by Mr. Russell’s cousin, Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
who in 1913 issued, on the occasion of its Jubilee, an account 
of the church itself? A memoir of its first incumbent, 
Alexander Heriot Mackonochie, was published in 1890, shortly 
after his death. The story of the church is largely identified 
with that of the period, and a summary of this may be of 
interest. 

It is not too much to say that with the opening of St. 
Alban’s the Catholic movement in the Church of England 
entered upon a new phase. Although not, strictly speaking, 
the pioneer in matters of ritual, it was mainly due to St. 
Alban’s that the term “‘ Ritualism”’ superseded ‘‘ Puseyism ” 
as a popular term of disparagement for the Anglican party. 
The change in name represented a corresponding change in 
attitude: the early Anglicans were associated with the pro- 
mulgation by voice and pen of the views associated with 
one of their chief propagandists, and only gradually introduced 
what are nowadays generally regarded as the ordinary accom- 
paniments of worship. Puseyism may be said to have attained 


1 Arthur Henry Stanton: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. George W. Russell. 
Longtmans, 1917. It is to be regretted that a book so full of interest and of 
personal reference should be issued not only without an Index, but with an 
absurdly meagre Table of Contents. The omission is the more remarkable in 
that the “ History ’’ possesses an excellent Index. 

2 St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn: a History of Fifty Years. By the same, 
G, Allen, 1913. Much of this is reprinted in the Memoir, in which however no 
reference is made to the fact. The two volumes are referred to throughout as 
** Memoir”’ and ‘‘ History.” 
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its full expression at St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, which at the 
period of its opening (1850—51) represented in London the 
most advanced section of the Anglican party. The country 
was at that time in a state of nervous excitement over the 
restoration of the Catholic hierarchy—-popularly known as 
the “Papal Aggression” ; Puseyites and Papists were included 
in one common denunciation, and the former were accused of 
introducing into the Church of England—which no one save 
their own small party would then have dreamed of calling any- 
thing but Protestant—the doctrines and practices of ‘‘ Popery.” 
Only by consulting the press of the period can any conception 
be formed of the virulence of the attack, in which the Pro- 
testant bishops—as they would then certainly have styled them- 
selves—and leading statesmen took an active part. St. 
Barnabas’ was singled out for censure as an example of all 
that was extreme in the movement, and the Bishop of London 
(Blomfield), who had been accused of coquetting with Pusey- 
ism, showed his loyalty to Protestantism by condemning the 
church which he had consecrated not long before and 
services of which he had approved.’ It may be noted that 
the accessories of worship which represented the high-water 
mark of the period were a properly vested altar with candles 
and cross, a wooden chancel-screen with cross, and the daily 
performance of Mattins and Evensong; black stoles super- 
seded the broad scarf then in general use, but there was no 
special vestment for the Eucharist. 

Considering the violence of the storm, it is little short of 
marvellous that ten years had barely passed when a new and 
advanced phase of the Movement, which had been gradually 
developing, came to the front. The High Church party, 
whose teaching had continued to spread notwithstanding 
episcopal discouraggment, gradually adopted the ceremonial 
which was the natural complement of their teaching, pre- 
senting to the eye what had been inculcated by the ear. 
It was at St. Alban's that, almost from the first, Catholic 
ritual reached its full development; and “ Ritualism” soon 
succeeded “‘ Puseyism” in the press and in popular speech. 
But before this standard was reached, many difficulties had 
to be overcome, which may be briefly summarized. 


1 For some account of this period reference may be made to a paper by the 
present writer published in the Dublin Review for April, 1910. 
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It should be noted in the first place that St. Alban’s 
originated, as did St. Barnabas’, in a desire to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of a neglected and degraded population. To 
the lasting credit of the High Church clergy, their greatest 
zeal has been displayed and their greatest successes have 
been achieved among those to whom religion had ceased to 
be evena name. It is in the slums of our great cities that 
Anglicanism has done its best work, and to the recognition 
of this fact is due the toleration and support which the 
ritualistic clergy have received, even from bishops who dis- 
liked their teaching. It is said that a clergyman arraigned by 
Temple when Bishop of London for Ritualism attempted to 
justify himself by saying, ‘‘ But, my Lord, you allow them 
to do that at St. Alban’s.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the gruff response, 
“‘but they have the kernel: you have only the husk.” 

Those whose acquaintance with St. Alban’s is of com- 
paratively recent date can form little idea of the neighbour- 
hood at the time the church Was built. The change is 
indicated in the name by which it is generally known: folk 
speak now always of ‘‘ St. Alban’s, Holborn,” but it was at 
first always referred to as “ St. Alban’s, Baldwin’s Gardens.” 
The ‘‘ Gardens” themselves, with their evil crop, have dis- 
appeared ; their place is taken by blocks of model dwellings, 
and the neighbourhood presents a respectable appearance. 
Mr. Russell epitomizes the history of the slum, which so long 
ago as 1697 “ had become a choice abode of lawlessness and 
ruffanism,” and was described in 1748 as “fa crowded 
neighbourhood of the most filthy description’’: and adds that 
at the time the church was opened the district 


formed a very conveniént refuge for criminals, as it was con- 
nected by narrow alleys with a network of courts, and contained 
several common lodging-houses of the worst type . . . the precise 
site of St. Alban’s church was a notorious thieves’ kitchen.! 


Stanton, writing to his sister in 1865, speaks of his candi- 
dates for confirmation as 


a motley group of men, amongst them a scavenger, banjo-player, 
thief, navigator [it would seem that the contraction ‘‘ navvy” had not 
then come into general use], coal-boy (quite black), for which 
thanks be to God.? 


1 History, p. 8. 2 Memoir, p. 73. 
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An attempt had been made by Baptist Noel, a prominent 
Evangelical clergyman in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to evangelize the district, but his work had come to 
an end when in 1858 it occurred to John Gellibrand Hubbard, 
a City merchant and a Governor of the Bank of England, 
to build and endow a: church there. The apparently insuper- 
able difficulty of obtaining land in a district in which every 
suitable yard of ground was occupied was overcome, and a 
new parish, carved out of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was formed: 
the church and clergy-house were built: and the charge was 
offered to Alexander Heriot Mackonochie, who was then 
working in the slum district of St. George’s-in-the-East, in 
what has since become a centre of Anglican activity under 
the title of St. Peter’s, London Docks. 

Shortly before this period, a series of disgraceful riots had 
been organized at St. George’s as a protest against the al- 
leged ‘‘ Popery” of the rector, Bryan King, who had intro- 
duced eucharistic vestments and other ritual accessories. The 
riots, says J. M. Ludlow, a Protestant writer, “were largely 
stimulated by the Jewish sweaters, whose proceedings Mr. 
King’s curates, Messrs. Mackonochie and Lowder, had the un- 
heard of temerity to denounce and interfere with.” + Other 
trades, even more disreputable, took part in the riots, which 
were supported and justified by the extreme Protestant party 
on ‘‘religious” grounds. In common with all decent folk, 
Hubbard was scandalized by the riots, and admired the 
courage and calmness displayed by Mackonochie; but as an 
old-fashioned High Churchman, he demurred to the com- 
paratively advanced ritual which had been introduced. 
Mackonochie had been strongly recommended as incumbent 
of the new church by W. J. Butler,—then Vicar of Wantage, 
and a leading High Churchman—under whom he had served 
as curate, and by Liddon, his colleague under Butler: and 
Keble supported the nomination. For the reason indicated, 
however, Hubbard hesitated to appoint him: Mr. Russell’s 
summary of the correspondence carried on by Hubbard with 
Butler, Liddon, and Mackonochie, throws an amusing light 
on the Anglican standards of the period.* For example, 
Hubbard took exception to the sign of the cross at meals, 


* Economic Review, July, 1896, quoted in Memoir, p. 26. 
2 History, pp. 13—35- 
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which one would have thought rather a domestic than a public 
matter, as well as to other observances practised by Mac- 
konochie ; and Butler agreed with him as to “ the folly of an 
unnatural development of Church ritual,” and regarded “‘ the 
crossing oneself at meals” as “‘ exactly of that description.” 
This important matter turned up again a year later, when 
Mackonochie expressed willingness to suspend the practice for 
a time, but was “ unwilling to submit to any judgement as to 
when he should resume it.” Finally, “ after conversation with 
Liddon,” he offered ‘‘ to forgo the sign of the cross at table,” 
and Hubbard “ gratefully accepted ” this concession. 

But the founder was still unhappy: it was said that 
Mackonochie and his curates wore their cassocks in the street : 
and although the former explained that he had only done this 
twice—once when he forgot to tuck his cassock up and once 
when he took his mother across the pavement to a cab— 
Hubbard was not placated. He apparently objected to ‘‘ the 
habitual use of cassocks” even in the house, and Mackonochie 
temporarily yielded this and other points. The latter was, 
however, an obstinate man, and by this time, as Butler put it, 
had got 
three young donkeys about him [who] pushed on a mind only too 
willing to go ahead, and, after the true Scotch fashion, to carry out, 
as he thinks, certain premises to their logical conclusion.’ 


Of these “‘ young donkeys ” Stanton was one. 

The correspondence between Hubbard and Mackonochie, in 
which Liddon took a prominent part and in the course of 
which Mackonochie tendered his resignation, continued till 
within a fortnight of the consecration of the church. This was 
performed on February 23, 1863, by the Bishop of London 
(Tait), who, we are told, “grumbled” at the large white 
marble cross in the reredos, but preached and celebrated 
Holy Communion. It is interesting to note, in view of present- 
day Anglican teaching and practice, that at this service, which 
began “‘ about eleven” and was preceded by Mattins, ‘‘ some 
two hundred ” communicated: it would be still more interest- 
ing to contrast the episcopal function with the Bishop in 
“magpie” taking the “north end of the table,” with the 
services in which his present successor, vested in cope and 
mitre, takes part—or, indeed, with those which succeeded it at 


1 History, p. 29. 
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St. Alban’s.! Five of what are known as “ the six points "— 
eastward position, mixed chalice, unleavened bread, altar 
lights and eucharistic vestments (white linen at first but after- 
wards coloured silk)—were almost immediately adopted: the 
sixth (incense) followed in 1866. 


By this year [says Mr. Russell] St. Alban’s had reached a 
standard in ritual matters which was then highly exalted, but is 
to-day quite commonplace. The Holy Eucharist was the principal 
service of Sunday: it was duly performed by celebrant, gospeller 
and epistoler: vestments, lights, and incense were used; the music 
was carefully rendered.” 


It was not only in matters of outward observance that 
St. Alban’s was in advance of the period. In the early days 
of the Oxford Movement, confession, although practised 
more extensively than is generally supposed, was regarded 
rather as a luxury to be indulged in occasionally than as 
ordinary spiritual food : anything like habitual confession was 
deprecated or even denounced, and this up to a comparatively 
recent date. Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, writing in 1850, 
speaks of confession as only fit for certain cases and “‘ very 
dangerous as the rule:” as ‘‘strong cordial provided for a 
time of sickness, not ordinary diet for the soul’s health.” 
In his letters to Pusey and to Charles Marriott in the same 
year he enlarged on this view,‘ and in 1854, writing to 
William Gresley, he expresses his “‘ very strong opinion of 
the evil of habitual confession at all.”° Even later, in 1858— 
within six years of the time when the system was in full work 


1 Mr. Russell’s summary of Tait’s attitude towards Anglicanism may be worth 
quoting: Having discussed the Rishop’s theological attitude, which ‘‘ was 
neither Evangelical nor Sacramental, but had a marked affinity to latitu- 
dinarianism,” Mr. Russell proceeds: ‘‘As Bishop of London, he had attacked, 
Mr. Liddell of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and Mr. Stuart of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, Munster Square, for having altar-lights. He revoked the license of a 
curate for venturing to hear confessions. At the consecration of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, he sent for a large white table-cloth to hide the beautiful 
altar; at the consecration of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, he rated the clergy 
who wore coloured stoles [‘ You must take off those ribboris, gentlemen,’ were 
his words, according to the statement current at the time]. And all this 
time he was abetting Bishop Colenso, and apologizing for Essays and Reviews." 
(History, p. 190.) The present occupant of the see has often expressed his 
admiration of ‘‘comprehensiveness”; a comparison of his predecessor's atti- 
tude with his own—say, with regard to All Saints’, Margaret Street—affords an 
equally excellent example of ‘‘ continuity.” 

2 History, p. 45. 8 Life of Wilberforce, II. p. 79. 

4 Ibid. pp. 83—93. 5 Ibid. p. 386. 
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at St. Alban’s— Wilberforce, writing to the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into an alleged abuse of the confessional at Boyne 
Hill, said : , 

I hold that the Church of England discountenances any attempt 
on the part of her clergy to introduce a system of habitual 
confession :} 


and the popular excitement and indignation aroused by this 
and a similar case at St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, at about the same 
period,? and expressed in The Times, sufficiently demonstrated 
that the practice even of occasional confession was regarded 
as a dangerous novelty. This was no doubt because of the 
secrecy and mystery with which it was surrounded: I re- 
member that when I was being prepared for confirmation, 
about 1859, my instructor told me more than once that if I 
should want to see him privately at any time he would always 
be at my service ; and the fact that—devoted son of St. 
Barnabas’ as I was and knowing as I did that folk did some- 
times go to confession—it never occurred to me what he was 
hinting at, is proof positive that anything like habitual 
confession then formed no part of the spiritual life. 

At St. Alban’s, confession almost at once became part of 
the ordinary spiritual curriculum. Confessions, which in 
other churches were received in the vestry : —‘“‘the Vicar may 
be seen in the vestry after evensong”’ was the cautious intima- 
tion put up even in “advanced” churches, and such notices 
as we now see in parish magazines or at church doors had 
not been dreamed of—were heard in the open church, the 
accommodation provided being a chair for the priest and a 
kneeler for the penitent. At one time a curtain on a rod was 
placed in front of these, but this was afterwards removed 
by order of the bishop. It was in connection with these 
curtains that, on the occasion of my last taking part in a 
service at St. Alban’s, an amusing incident occurred. It was 
a Good Friday afternoon, at the close of the Three Hours, 
given by Mackonochie,—who, despite an unattractive appear- 
ance and a harsh voice, was a wonderful preacher—that a 
young man, strolling round the church and seeing a notice 
pinned upon one of the curtains, approached to read it, 
unconscious that any one was behind it. Suddenly an arm 

1 Ibid, p. 400. 

2 It is right to say that in each case it was shown that that charge was 
absolutely without foundation. 
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swept the curtain aside, and Stanton’s face, surmounted by a 
biretta and looking darker than usual in contrast to his cotta, 
shot upon the astonished gaze of the youth. I have seldom 
seen anyone bolt with greater rapidity. 

Mackonochie was in much vogue as a confessor, and was 
reported to have an extensive clientéle of clergymen’s wives, 
who came up from the country to consult him. It would seem 
that Anglican theological training for confessors was not then 
in vogue, for when, some time in the sixties, a privately- 
printed translation of a manual for confessors, entitled The 
Priest in Absolution, aroused Protestant indignation both in 
and out of Parliament, Mackonochie said he had never used 
such a work, preferring to gain his knowledge in the con- 
fessional itself—an application of fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili which, it was suggested at the time, was not altogether 
consoling for his earlier penitents.' 

But asa confessor for men, andespecially young men, Stanton, 
says his biographer, “had no equal”: and those of his peni- 
tents whose later experience as Catholics enables them to 
judge, speak warmly of the help they received from him. So 
far as I have been able to learn, his attitude towards them 
was always kindly. As in duty bound, he did his best to 
retain them; but if the attraction persisted, he did not push 
his opposition beyond reasonable limits. ‘‘ Look here, my 
dear fellow,” he said to one, “‘ you'll never be happy till you're 
a Roman Catholic, and you’d better go and be one.” 

Mr. Russell, in eulogizing Stanton as a confessor, suggests 
that his own Anglican experience must have been unfortunate: 
for he appears to regard as exceptional what to a Catholic 
would seem the ordinary method. Stanton, he says, 
instead of labouring by a system of minute directions to shape the 
spiritual life of his penitents to his own ideals, he always bestowed 
all his care on quickening the individual conscience, nerving the 
individual will, and building up the habits of self-reliance and 
self-control.? 

Various circumstances combined to give St. Alban’s the 
unique position which it certainly held during its first period. 


1 Mr. Russell, quoting ‘ one of his colleagues,’’ says that Mackonochie owed 
** his exceptional skill as a confessor largely to his lifelong habit of careful self- 
observation and to his knowledge of Holy Scripture. The usual text-books of 
moral theology reposed upon his shelves, but the dust upon them was seldom 
disturbed,” (History, p. 103). 

2 Memoir, p. 73. 
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Among these was the continuity of its staff: it may safely be 
asserted that in this respect it has not been equalled by any 
other church. Mackonochie was incumbent for twenty years, 
and resigned the benefice in favour of Mr. Suckling, who has 
only recently retired; Stanton went to St. Alban’s in 1862 
and remained its “ perpetual curate,” as he was wont to style 
himself, until his death in 1913; Mr. Russell joined the staff 
in 1867, and Mr. Hogg, who came seven years later, remained 
his colleague until his retirement. Perhaps it was because 
the clergy differed materially in temperament that these 
“forceful characters” were able to live together for so many 
years : possibly the “liberty of individual speech and action "— 
which “clashed violently with the Anglican tradition of 
ecclesiastical discipline,” and, if report speaks truly, did not 
always tend to the comfort of visitors—may in some measure 
account for the fact : moreover, each member of the staff 
was possessed of private means, and this must have obviated 
a frequent source of difficulty. At first things were far 
otherwise, for Mackonochie had been trained at Wantage 
under the iron rule of Butler, whose “‘ ways and views became 
to him a sort of standard by waich all things parochial were. 
measured and arranged.” Stanton chafed against this, ‘‘as 
he did fervently against all organization, rules, and regu- 
lations, or anything which seemed to put fetters upon the 
freedom of the spirit”; and the rule was gradually relaxed, 
not without protests from Butler, between whom and Stanton 
—one of the former’s ‘“‘ young donkeys” '—passages of arms 
frequently occurred. 

The continuity of staff seems to have ensured a continuity 
of ritual and teaching, although this did not always impress 
those intimately in touch with the church. It was on the 
occasion of the celebration of Mr. Suckling’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary at St. Alban’s that Stanton, having said that when 
the new Vicar, when he arrived, “ took on the clergy frankly 
and freely as a job-lot,” continued : 


Now I think that is a very great point, being one of them, because 
one of the officers of the church who was in and out with us at that 
time described us in this way: ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ as to Mr. 'Ogg, 'e’s 
very “Igh Church: he’s as ‘igh as they make ’em. As for Mr. 
Russell, ’e is Broad Church; and as for Father Maxwell, 'e’s very 


* See p. 205. 
VOL. CXXX. oO 
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Low.’ And I said, ‘ Well, but what am I?’ ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘ you 
ain’t any church at all.’ 


To the permanence of the staff, the influence of St. Alban’s, 
both parochial and general, may in great measure be traced. 
Charles Booth, writing in 1898, speaks of the “‘ extraordinary 
success in personal relations between the clergy and many 
individuals amongst those who form the congregation, and 
with the men and lads who join the clubs.” * 

Although undoubtedly a Mecca for the “‘ advanced ”’ folk, who 
in early days frequented the services, care was taken that those 
for whom the church was primarily intended were not excluded 
by outsiders: the high celebration never really attracted the 
poor, but at the evening services a portion of the church 
nearest the pulpit was roped off for the parishioners, lest these 
should be crowded out by folk from other districts, and I 
remember strolling into the church one weekday afternoon 
and finding Mackonochie in the pulpit instructing in an earnest 
and simple manner a small body of poor women. And although 
St. Alban’s attracted outsiders from various parts of London, it 
never became fashionable in the sense in which All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street, and other “‘ High” churches occupied that position. 
Mr. Russell says that ‘‘ whether by accident or design, it always 
stood aloof from the main stream of the Catholic move- 
ment:” he quotes a correspondent as saying that he had 
‘‘never been able to come to a reasoned conclusion as to 
exactly what it was that constituted the attractive charm 
which St. Alban’s certainly exercised during its first period.” 
To me, looking back, it would seem that this iin lay 
largely in what I can only call the Catholic atmosphere, 
which it had certainly acquired in a remarkable degree. I 
remember some years ago, when spending an evening in 
company with the late Edmund Bishop, discovering that we 
had in our early days attended at about the same time both 
St. Alban’s and All Saints’; and we agreed that while the 
atmosphere of the former was Catholic, that of the latter, 
despite gorgeous vestments and other ritual accessories— 


1 Mr. Joseph Clayton, who tells this story, adds a variant current at St. 
Alban’s, which concludes: ‘ As for Mr. Stanton, sometimes ’e’s 'igh and some- 
times ’e’s low. I don’t reckon him church at all by rights. ’E’s just a 
Christian.'’ This seems a truer estimate. (Father Stanton, p. 41). 

2 Life and Labour of the People in London. Third Sefies (Religious Influences), 
Vol, II. 
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some of them very odd—e.g., the altar candles and gospel 
lights were always of the colour of the day—was “‘ Church of 
England.” It was this Catholic atmosphere which impressed 
Charles Booth, who, in the volume already quoted, speaks of 
the work as ‘‘ pervaded by a very similar spirit, though 
lacking something of supreme sanction, which supports the 
authority wielded by priests of the Romish Church.” 

The most important effect of St. Alban’s upon the Anglican 
movement was undoubtedly that resulting from its attitude 
towards the Book of Common Prayer. Hitherto “our incom- 
parable liturgy,” as we were accustomed to call it, was 
accepted as the standard by which both teaching and practice 
were measured ; and a liberal interpretation of the “‘ Orna- 
ments Rubric” was held to justify whatever ceremonial was 
introduced. This was the accepted position at the time St. 
Alban’s was opened: even as late as October, 1866, we find 
Stanton—who was afterwards to thank God that “we are 
not Prayer-booky at St. Alban’s,” and to preface Catholic 
Prayers for English People by saying that it was not for a 
moment maintained that all its contents were “in accordance 
with the Book of Common Prayer ”’—claiming the doctrines 
of his Bible and Prayer Book in support of his views.' It is 
true that before this period the Prayer Book services had 
been supplemented by services for harvest thanksgivings, 
and New Year’s Eve; but it is to St. Alban’s that Angli- 
cans are indebted for the introduction, in 1861, of the Good 
Friday devotion of the Three Hours—which, purely ‘‘ Roman” 
in its origin, is now observed even in Anglican cathedrals: 
and for the “‘ renewal of baptismal vows,” introduced at the 
conclusion of the ‘“‘ London Mission” in 1869. 

It is not surprising that the steady growth of Ritualism 
which marked the early sixties, and the prominence given to 
it in the press should have aroused the aggressive Protes- 
tantism of Low Churchmen and Nonconformists, through 
whom the matter was brought before Parliament. In May, 
1865, the Bishop of London (Tait) said in the House of 
Lords that he had sent his Archdeacon to report upon St. 
Alban’s, which had become the centre of attack. The 
Bishops, who in 1850 had charged against Puseyism, now 
joined in the cry against Ritualism; the attack was of 


1 Memoir, p. 86. 
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course supported by The Times, and a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the matter. Mackonochie agreed 
to make certain modifications in his conduct of the services, 
and the danger to St. Alban’s seemed to have been at least 
temporarily averted. But the matter was taken up by the 
Church Association, an organization “‘ formed in 1865 to 
counteract Popery and Ritualism,” which in its earlier days 
was supported by influential and wealthy laymen, and occupied 
a position of importance widely removed from that which it 
fills at the present day. With the sanction of Tait, proceed- 
ings against Mackonochie were instituted in the Court of 
Arches; and he was condemned in various points. He 
accepted the Judgment, but in such a manner that further 
proceedings were instituted before the Privy Council by what 
was nicknamed “ The Persecution Company, Limited,” or, 
more disrespectfully, ‘‘ The Church Ass.”: on the evidence of 
a number of paid spies—a method of obtaining information 
which has always been favoured by the Protestant party. In 
November, 1870, Mackonochie was found to have evaded the 
Judgment, was condemned in costs, and suspended for three 
months. 

It must be admitted that although the letter of the Judg- 
ment had been complied with, its spirit had been ingeniously 
evaded. The prohibition of incense and altar-lights during 
the Eucharist, for example, was succeeded by a ritual 
especially invented for the purpose. The altar candles, which 
had previously been associated with the Communion Service, 
were lighted during Mattins and solemnly extinguished there- 
after; seven lamps to burn above the altar were introduced ; 
the choir and clergy retired to the vestry, and before they 
returned, two thurifers with their thuribles came in, walked 
backwards down the church, incensing towards the altar, and 
back again; the church by this time was in a pale blue cloud. 
The thuribles, refilled, were left upon the steps of the altar 
until the procession entered, when they were removed. 
Similarly, the celebrant having been forbidden to kneel at 
the elevation, genuflected, while his assistant knelt. Macko- 
nochie accepted the decision, and the Sunday following his 
suspension sat in his stall while Stanton, taking for his text 
the decree of the Privy Council, denounced the proceedings, 
the Judgment, and those who had taken part in it. 
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From this time forward Stanton shared with Mackonochie'! 
the prominence which for many years attached to St. Alban’s ; 
and when the latter—worn out by persecution and at the 
suggestion of Tait, who had become Archbishop of Canterbury 
—resigned his charge (in 1882), the former, although he did 
not succeed him as vicar, became the most striking person- 
ality connected with the church to which he had devoted his 
life—a life so full of interest that it may fitly form the subject 
of a future paper. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


SOUL’S BELFRY 


Y soul is a tower belfried high 
M O’er the climbing roofs and ways, 
With spire that braves the storming sky 
And cleaves the flying days. 
Morning and noon and eventide 
The Angelus breaks with a chime of bells 
Over the countryside. 


She watches the plough in the fields aloof, 
And the crafts in the streets anear, 
The cluster of climbing roof on roof 
And garden and water clear; 
While from the cheaping stall-beset 
Through murmur of crowds a melody wells 
Up from the fountain-jet. 


Ever and ever the winds awake 
Her belfry chords of stone ; 
From louvre and soaring dream-hole break 
Shrill pzan and hollow moan. 
Pinnacle, parapet, coign and face 
See shadow and stride of storm and sun 
Ever in flight and chase. 


1 A detailed but rather severe estimate of the character of Mackonochie 
appeared in THz Mont for Sept. 1890, on occasion of the publication of his 
Life. 
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Say, what is the sound the winds awake 
As they strike on the fretted stone? 
And what are the winds their way betake 
To the belfry high and lone? 
What is the word of their embassy 
That over the seas and the lands they run 
Swift to make known to me? 


Keen of the waves on the Kerry shore 
Are the bells of Neidin town; 
The burden of bells for evermore 
At Chartres a-floating down, 
Filling the streets and the windy plains 
Of Beance wherover the perfect shrine, 
Home of Our Lady, reigns. 


Tinkle of travelling bells that swing 
With the swinging caravan ; 
Bells of the pasturing flocks that ring 
O’er the heights Valaisian, 
Bells of the townlet cresting the steep, 
That summon the peasants who tend the vine 
Unto their home and sleep. 


Bells of procession, bells of prayer, 
Bells that proclaim Him nigh, 
Who comes to shield from the foe despair 
His children at point to die; 
Bells of rogation in street and field, 
The bells of heaven, the bells divine 
Hallowing voices yield. 


Winds from the east and the west and south, 
But most oversail the foam 
The winds that waft from the Tiber-mouth 
The voices and bells of Rome 
Clashing and chiming at noontide sheer, 
And surging into a choral wave 
Soon as the night is near. 


Wanes from the world each time-old grace 
Melodies heard no more; 
Dignity yields unto Mammon place, 
And the frenzied crowds adore. 
Music that ever till now has been 
Is drown’d in the din of the towns that rave 
Yok’d to the crass machine. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 
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RIVATE PETER DOUGH was in several senses an 
Pp old soldier: not much over thirty he was full a dozen 

years older than nine-tenths of his comrades: he be- 
longed to the old Army, and thoroughly despised “ K’s,”’ 
because it consisted then entirely of men who had joined 
up out of a personal desire to serve their country, whereas he 
had enlisted to get out of the way, and slip the consequences 
of a “ Past” that had been brief enough, but wholly in- 
glorious: and finally he was an old soldier in the sense 
intended by Dickens when he so describes Mrs. Markleham. 
He was crafty and mean, selfish and self-indulgent: but, un- 
like that lady, he had long ago parted with the trappings of 
respectability. He was about as honest as Dr. Strong’s 
mother-in-law, but poor, scrubby, sordid, ready for any shift, 
whether to shirk duty or to get drink. 

His real name was not Dough, but on enlisting he had (as 
he told himself, and, occasionally others) perceived the con- 
venience of a “ Nom de Plume "—he had learned a little 
French at school, and thought that was French. On stating 
his chosen regimental name he had meant it to be Duff, but 
observing it taken down as Dough he had been a little amused, 
and had let it stand. Some pronounced it Doe, and (he was 
rakishly smart in those days) a few humourists called him 
Dough-nut. 

His parents had been Catholics, but he gave in his religion 
as “ C, of E.” because he liked to “ go with the band,” and 
also because he had heard another recruit observe that the 
“R.C. chaplain kept his lot up to scratch somethin’ cruel.” 
Whatever Pte. Dough intended to be “up to,” it wasn’t 
scratch. He had a third reason—he had a fixed belief that 
Sergeant Majors were invariably Free Masons, and that to 
keep on their right side it was well to be a Free Mason also. 
This theory he had imbibed from a military friend (not him- 
self a Mason) who attributed his loss of three stripes not to 
insobriety but to his neglect of the simple precaution of be- 
coming a Mason on enlistment. t 

Pte. Dough did not adorn the Church of England very 
long ; for, happening to borrow three pounds from the chaplain 
of that “ persuasion,” he began early to feel-a rancorous, 
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grudge against him: and the chaplain, being very poor and 
a married man with a family, daring to request repayment 
with some insistence, Pte. Dough turned Baptist—there was 
no Baptist Chapel within reasonable distance. Being smart, 
then, in appearance; having an alert manner and a certain, 
knack of imposing himself on comrades, N.C.O.’s, and com- 
pany officers, he got a stripe pretty soon and then another:, 
but he never rose to be more than Corporal, and presently 
was reduced for drunkenness and insolence in his cups. 

That was years ago: nothing was left now of even,ex- 
ternal smartness; he was a sodden, slinking creature, a little 
braggart now and then, but even that pitiful reminiscence of 
self-respect almost oozed out. ‘“ Oh, shut it, Doughy,” even 
recruits would demand. “ I’d rather stand you a pint than 
stand your jaw.” 

He was worthless, hopeless ; no man in all the world liked, 
or trusted, him. No one troubled to despise him: he did 
not take the trouble himself; that would have been a sort of 
confession, and confession is a sign of inextinct conscience, 
the recognition of a standard deserted—and Pte. Peter had 
no standard. He had hardly anything: hardly even desires, 
fot he had consciously only one—the desire for beer. He 
lived on it. He ate scarcely anything. But he was never 
drunk now: just sodden. He was not often in trouble either, 
for though he broke many rules he was sly and cautious. 
Probably it was known that he broke rules by those whose 
business it was to enforce them, but he gave no trouble, was 
not quarrelsome or noisy, or indiscreet, or defiant, and he 
was ignored, and left alone, where many a decent fellow 
would get into serious trouble for less matters, because being 
unused to fault he was inexpert, silly, and, as it were, ob- 
trusive of his occasional backsliding. 

Was Pte. Dough simply bad? Had he always been bad?. 
To that last we can answer that he had been a child, and a 
Catholic child. The former question shall answer itself. 

Had he ever loved anyone in heaven or on earth? Let it 
be answered in heaven as to the first part of the question: on 
earth he had loved a little brother much younger than himself, 
still a child when he had run away from home disgraced, 
but just old enough to know (and Peter had read in the child’s 
eyes that he did know) that the big brother was disgraced 
and outcast. It was partly from those young, clear, honest, 
and perhaps cruel, eyes that Peter had fled. He had lifted 
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the child in his arms, to press his own shamed face against 
Mickey’s, but Mickey’s eyes were averse, and his curly head 
held back, and Peter had not forced the kiss he had meant, 
but set the child down, gently enough, and gone away silent 
into the dark that was his unrepentant self — Zxivit et nox 
erat, 

He had never loved any woman. Neither had he injured 
one—so he would have thought, and so others (millions of 
others) would have said too, had they known his life: he 
had been corrupt with the corrupt; he had not led any 
to corruption—and the accomplice of willing corruption is 
not by such moralists held to injure. 

But drink had been his habitual temptress, and she had 
hardly left him anything—left him nothing that he, or we, 
could see. He was man-forsaken; self-forsaken; as folk 
say, God-forsaken—but not that: never that. Never all 
along, never even now. 

As he walked along the road to-night he was, somehow, 
“ bothered ’’: and that was now rather rare: only the lack 
of beer had had power to bother him these many years. So 
that the very fact of finding himself bothered (not about 
beer) disconcerted him a bit. Nothing out of the common 
had occurred to worry him; yet he knew that he was upset. 
The road ran slightly down-hill; it certainly wasn’t that— 
he had been going down-hill a long time and was used to it, 
and liked it best. In point of fact he had not noticed the 
downward gradient of the road to-night. He knew he was 
of no account, and—what did it matter? Whocared? There 
was no one in all the world to care. He told himself, lying, 
that his own mother did not care. She never wrote to him— 
for years she had been unaware if he were alive or dead; of 
his enlistment she did not know, nor of his whereabouts ever 
since. Yet he accused her of indifference. She only cared 
for Mickey. He had been a credit to her, anyway: and now— 
why that very day Peter had seen Phil’s portrait in a picture 
paper: Phil had been out here in France too, and was home 
now wounded; convalescent of his wounds: in the action 
wherein he had lost an arm he had won the V.C.: the picture 
in the paper showed the King pinning it to his breast. 

Self-respect was long ago extinct in Phil’s brother: never- 
theless this news had given him a smart twinge. - It wasn’t 
that pride survived, nor was it precisely envy of his brother 
that had stung him. That little brother’s repulse of him, 
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at their parting, had broken what the poverty of the English 
language obliges me to call his heart. Yet he had not hated 
the child then or ever since. He had only fled from the child’s 
ruthless, upbraiding, eyes—and drowned the memory of their 
accusation in beer. If he could have loved still, he would 
still love “ little Mickey”: and to-day it had disappointed 
him to be unable to trace in the printed portrait the least 
resemblance between the stalwart, tall young soldier and the 
tiny lad he had snatched up, that night, in his arms, and set 
down again gently but so hastily. No; he did not grudge 
the honour his brother had gained—only to read of it had 
wrung his withers. ‘I can never shake his hand and cry, 
Well done, little Mickey,’ he thought. ‘“ Mickey wouldn't 
let me, if he was to meet me now. He’s one of your re- 
spectables ; as straight as a tenpenny nail and as hard.’’” Do 
as he would, Peter was bothered, and he wished it was only 
beer. 

Another thing bothered him: and it was nothing trouble- 
some in itself. Even while, with a grim comparison of dates, 
he calculated that on the day Mickey had been awarded the 
V.C. he himself had been awarded Field Punishment, this 
other thing mixed itself up with that dismal contrast in his 
mind—a very little, trivial thing nowise menacing and “ up- 
setting’ in itself. Yet it also had upset him. (Was he 
God-forsaken? Since it could.) That afternoon he had sat 
upon a bank, near a tiny hamlet of cottages, reading about 
Mickey’s honour. In a barn behind one of the cottages was 
his own billet. Stuffing the crumpled up paper into his pocket 
he had been returning to his billet, and was passing before 
the cottages. In the doorway of one of them the Curé of 
the next village stood chatting with the peasant’s wife whose 
home it was: an old, lean man with a gentle, simple face. 
On the top step, close by his mother’s skirts, sat a little lad 
of nine years old; in his hand he held a large ¢artine of bread 
and jam. 

Peter barely glanced at the mother or the priest; his eyes 
and the child’s met, and the little one smiled. He smiled 
and broke his slice in two, and held out the unbitten half 
to Peter, not shyly, but with a pretty gesture of insistence— 
the priest and the mother watching with gentle, smiling 
approval. . 

Peter hated all sweet things, and utterly contemned 
bread and jam. But he had no thought of refusal, nor any 
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thought of the mother or the priest—only of the child. It 
was not their presence that flushed his pallid, lean cheeks: 
just the child’s impulse of trust and comradeship. He drew 
near, and took the gift, his and the child’s eyes still answer- 
ing each other. 

“ Mange-la,” he was ordered; and he obeyed, the child 
watching, smiling, and keeping pace with his own bit. 

“ Prends moi,” cried the child when both bits had been 
swallowed. And, gulping down something that was not the 
last morsel of bread, Peter lifted him in his arms, and the 
child kissed his cheek, whispering in his ear, 

“Bon soldat! Embrasse-moi, tu.” 

Peter touched the little ear with his lips, but did not part 
them. 

“Les enfants savent bien,’’ murmured the mother, 

“ Il-y-en-a,” whispered the priest, “ qui sait tout.” 

Were those kind, worn eyes of his blinded, or made clear, 
by charity? He read the spoiled face of the oldened young 
man; if they were blinded, then he read all wrong. Read 
He wrong Who wrote in the dust His verdict of that other 
spoiled creature cowering against law and justice? 

Peter heard neither priest nor mother. He heard nothing 
but the child’s inarticulate buzz of caressing nothings in his 
ear. He was shaken by it. He was nearer happiness than 
he had been for over a dozen years, much over; and nearer 
misery. Shaken, did he at all divine in the child a pro- 
tagonist, wielding unawares the piercing weapon of a redoubt- 
able Captain? Sacramentum Regis; that Sovereign Warrior 
will not sign every sword He uses for His conquests; many, 
many pass unavowed and unacknowledged: do His august 
work and hang in His armoury where purblind eyes may not 
peer. 

Peter slunk down the sloping road shaken still—bothered 
as he felt it. Why had two Mickeys risen up to trouble 
him in one day? He was ill at ease, and he recognized but 
one cure—beer, or the nearest substitute he could attain. The 
down-hill road led, past the cross-roads by the Cross, to the 
village, where was no beer but strongish wine, and (with 
luck) stronger brandy; and Peter had money in his frowzy 
pocket, and drink in his frowzy mind. Would anyone but 
God concern himself for such a mind? Would any humility 
but His bid Memory awake and be His Ambassador from 
Heaven's Court to such a loathly place? Doggéd and dogged 
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Peter shambled down towards his boon-mistress drink: 
doggéd in himself, dogged by Him whom the great sad poet 
calls, with the stupendous liberty of devoutest reverence, the 
Hound of Heaven, relentless, watchful, subtle, unwegarying, 
unabashed, whispering ‘‘ Mine, Mine,” and with scarred hand 
thrusting aside—with the imperious charity that is know- 
ledge—every counter-claimant. ‘ Habit? a claim of yester- 
day! Mine: from Eternity.” 

Bothered, Peter could almost hear, more in dread than 
welcoming, the patient, tender, drawing on of that relentless 
Sleuth of Mercy, the echo of his own flying footfall by those 
“ strong feet that followed, followed after.” I think he knew 
Who it was that tracked him, and knowing he was afraid. 
He had read Shakespeare in his day, and knew that Malvolio 
“ thought nobly of the soul ”: of his own he thought abjectly, 
and he shrank from being forced to confront it. He came, 
with a sort of stammering hurry of sauntering, to the cross- 
roads, and sat down on the lowest step of the Cross that 
stood there, not thinking of it, but of himself. He pulled 
his pipe out, filled it, and was about to light it. The moon 
was behind him as he sat. His own shadow was flung forward 
on the white road, and, beyond it, the shadow of that beneath 
which he sat. The moon rode high in a ragged sky of drifting 
clouds: she had been hidden in them when he had sat down 
upon the step. She shone out, and the shadow came at his 
feet just as he was beginning to strike his match—his own 
and the other Young Man’s whose arms were spread so widely 
above him. 

“Bad manners,” he thought, and scrambled up hastily: 
he had had pretty manners once—as a very young lad. Stand- 
ing away a little from where he had been sitting, he made a 
sort of salute, and mumbled a word of half-apology. 

“Lonely too,” he muttered, peering up, unwillingly, in- 
stinctively, at the unheeded figure, outcast between war- 
spoiled land and cold, sad sky. The loneliness repelled him: 
he was for company, and noise, and laughter ; and that august, 
poignant solitude was bleak to him. 

He would go, go on whither he had set out: the lights 
twinkled, across the gaunt, flat fields, from the village. 

Nevertheless, as he turned, that which had been his heart 
was smitten by a stroke of compunction for the abandonment 
that his own going seemed to accentuate and complete. 

“Me,” he argued, “‘ He couldn’t miss.” Yet he knew he 
lied. 
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“ Then,” said he, “ give me a sign ’’—with ¢hat sign above 
him. 

“No one cares—how can He? Are man’s leavings for 
His taking? Let Him give a sign, if He cares.”’ 

Half-obstinately, half-afraid of keeping too near the radius 
of those arms, he moved away—down the road that led to the 
village. 

“ Of course He couldn't care,” Peter argued, arguing down 
his shame at leaving Him; “ it would be queer taste if He 
could.” 

Willing, like the lawyer, to justify himself, he harked back 
to his bargaining. 

“Let Him send a sign—if it’s anything to Him. Let Him 
send me a chance. I'll do it—whatever it is—if He sends 
it. Here—with no one to see, no one to report it whatever 
it is or costs. Let Himsendit. . . . Ugh! What's this?” 

Something hit him across the waist—he was tall—some- 
thing stretched taut across the road. If he had been walking. 
fast, at a round pace, it would have sent him sprawling. Had 
he been riding on a motor-bicycle, with head stooped. 
forward, it might have cut off his head almost, perhaps quite. 
From what it might have done he guessed what it had been 
meant to do. It was a strong wire, taut, as strong as a field- 
telegraph wire; but field and telegraph lines lie alongside 
roads, not athwart them, hidden mostly in the grass and weeds 
of datch or bank. 

“ Now,” thought Peter, “ what’s this for? What was this 
Devil’s trap set for?” 

He did not speak aloud, but argued in his thought. 

“ Hulloa!” he said, aloud now, clapping his hand to one- 
pocket after another. “If I haven’t gone and dropped it. 
Sans doute”’ (in French and a little louder) “ je l’ai laissé 
tomber. Que je suis béte! La vieille pipe que je ne voudrais 
pas perdre pour rien’; and he began peering about, stoop- 
ing down, and moving here and there on the road, all the 
while feeling in one pocket after another. 

There was a clump of bushes on each side of the road: the- 
line across ran from one to the other. Was someone watching 
from either of them? He himself was clearly visible in the 
moonlight. All his flesh made what is called goose-skin. 
He had the “creeps.”” Even brave men feel unnerved in. 
the suspected presence of mystery and treachery, and poor 
Peter had long ceased to be brave: his manliness had drifted . 
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away on a tide of beer. He was deadly afraid: yet he be- 
haved as coolly and wisely as if he had still been brave. 

He felt sure that treacherous, murderous eyes were watch- 
ing him: yet he slowly searched the road as if for a lost 
object that must be found. He went back even as far as the 
Calvary, and searched the steps, and the place where he had 
stood looking up. 

“So You've sent it,” he thought, “and I'll use it, the 
best way I can.” 

He had arrived at the meaning of the stretched wire by 
the simple process of considering what it could do. Givena 
despatch-rider, tearing along at headlong speed, as they all 
did, on a motor-cycle, that line would pretty well cut his 
head off if it came against his neck, would wherever it caught 
him tear him from the saddle and bring him and his machine 
to ruin, probably death: if not to absolute death was not 
someone waiting in one or other thick and black bush-clump 
to finish the work? Ay, and no doubt to get the despatches 
the rider might be carrying. Down the road to the right 
were Divisional Head Quarters: ten kilométres beyond the 
hamlet were Corps Head Quarters. 

Peter loathed the neighbourhood of those black clumps: 
he longed to be back where he ought to be, in a “ratty” 
barn with the men of his platoon. He pined for company— 
any company but that of yonder treacherous clumps. Even 
the Calvary at the cross-roads seemed company now. ‘He 
felt safer there. Yet he did not stay there. That would be 
to miss his chance, the sign he had asked for, the sign that 
his sodden soul was worth saving, and that /e still cared 
about it. 

(‘ Why on earth He should!” thought the abjectly humble 
man again.) 

Still he had asked a sign, a chance, and it had come. He 
would not stay by the Calvary, either for safety or company. 
Those who had stretched the wire and were watching it might 
know what he himself did not, that some important movement 
of troops was likely; the despatch concerning it might come 
from Divisional Head Quarters; if so, he was on the right 
side to warn the despatch-rider. But they might come, and 
more probably, from Corps Head Quarters, and if so he would 
be on the wrong side, and would be too late for warning, 
if the motor-cyclist came tearing up that way. The only 
thing was to keep quite near the stretched line: quite near 
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the treacherous black clumps with eyes in them. He must 
go back there. 

Every drink-rotted nerve in his body cried out against 
going. He longed to scream out loud and tear away down 
the road to billets. He almost did: but he didn’t. 

Flinging out his left sleeve he glanced down at the wrist, 
at his wrist-watch, and peered closely at it in the moonlight. 

“ Bien tard!” he said loudly—loud enough for the clumps 
to hear. “ Elle est toujours tard; Viendra-t-elle?” 

Then he stretched himself, slowly, and yawned loudly. 
Then he moved down the road towards the clumps—his heart 
beating in his throat. 

“ See,” he said, not aloud, “I’m going. You sent the 
chance, (I suppose You do care) and I’m taking it.” 

Still, as he went, he peered about on the road, and stooped 
here and there. He came quite close to the stretched line, but 
took care not to come against it. 

“Dieu! que j‘ai soif!” he said aloud. “ Et rien a boire! 
Not a drop to drink, and a thirst like a lime-kiln. Et elle me 
fait attendre ici. Here I’ve got to wait for her.” 

He peered down the road, putting a hand over his eyes. 

“Toujours comme ¢ca—les femmes,”’ he said with an angry 
laugh. ‘“ Women always the same.” 

(“‘ French or English they mzs¢ understand,” he thought, 
““and German I’ve none of.’’) 

Put, put: put-put: put-put . . . from down the road 
came no woman but the ever-loudening noise of a motor- 
cycle ridden full-tilt. Someone on a message of huge import: 
someone perhaps with orders that might mean a battle, or 
the countermanding of a battle,—anything. 

He knew what he meant to do, and he thought he knew 
what would happen then to him. He turned back, saunter- 
ingly, towards the Calvary, and, looking up at it, said: 

“No one else cares. Nobody would have me for the offer- 
ing—unless it’s You. Here I come.” 

Then he turned again, running, leapt the wire, and ran 
on, calling out loudly. The despatch-rider could see him 
very well, could even hear his cry. 

“Stop! Stop! Wire across the road,” yelled Peter. It 
was not a shot that came out of the clump. For that he was 
tensely waiting: it did not come, and he stood still, with 
outspread arms, shouting. 

The moon flung his shadow behind him on the road—not 
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wholly different from that of the other Man, of the other Man, 
lonely on His Cross. 

It was a woman who came out of the clump, silent-footed 
as a cat. The despatch-rider was warned, and had slowed 
down suddenly, was just stopping: but he was still a dozen 
yards away. Her work was balked but she would have, at 
least, revenge. That which was in her hand was not a rifle ; 
she held it close in her clothing hidden from the moon till 
she could strike. 

It was no wonder Peter did not hear her: she moved noise- 
lessly, and his ears were singing with a noise like the coming: 
of a great tide—the greatest that there is: and his eyes were 
strained to see if the despatch-rider had been warned: of 
the clumps Peter thought no more. 

Her blow fell between his shoulders: then she fled across 
the flat fields. The man she killed never saw her, never 
knew it was a woman who had killed him. He fell forward, 
not yet dead, but lying on the cross his life-blood made with 
his body on the road. 

The despatch-rider, his machine left leant against the bank, 
was kneeling by him. 

“Ah, tendre Dieu,” he said aloud, “ que ce brave fusse 


Catholique!” 

“Je... lesuis . . . aumoins jel’aiété . . . Mauvais 
Catholique . . . de pire en pire . . . toujours.”’ 

“Et moi, je suis prétre. . .” 

“ J'ai prié Dieu de me donner . . . occasion . . . de faire 
une seule chose de bien. . .” 

“ Et lui, il te l’a donné, et tu l’as fait . . . je comprends 


. rends grace; confesse-toi—le mieux que tu le peux. 


“Il m’aime: je l’aime . . . le petit enfant aussi.” 

Right or wrong, theologian or no, the priest-messenger 
absolved first, and trusted to get the confession, before the 
spirit fled, after. If not, he left it to the Other Priest to hear 
and judge—and ratify what he had done. Yet while he ab- 
solved he listened, eager, eager, and he heard, the faltering 
foreign French of him whose head he held up from the blood- 
darkened, moonlit dust. 

“|. . dés mon enfance, mauvais, egoiste; . . . averti 
du bon Dieu; noir de péchés; sAle, abruti; sans foi, sans 
moceurs ; jusqu’ aujourdhui . . . jusque ce soir méme; ce soir 
il m’a suivi, poursuivi; c’est lui qui m’a attrapé . . . la bas, 
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au pied de la Croix . . . quand l'enfant m’a embrassé je 
. je savais que c’était lui . . . quand méme . . . je 
. jen’acceptais pas sonembrassement . . . j’avais honte 
: javais la bouche trop sale . . . comprend-il, pense 
tu?” 
“ Il comprend—tout.”’ 
» “Alors je m’en vais . . . je n'ai pas de temps de dire 
tout-ce-qu’il faut . . . mais j’ai honte, dis-lui pour moi ce 
qu'il faut . . . que mon sang puisse parler. . .”’ 


“Au sien! Ton sang lui explique tout. 

And the priest-messenger absolved again. 

“ Entends-tu?” he whispered. 

“IT heard,” One answered; but it was not Peter. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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SOME FRENCH NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


NE of the lessons this war has taught us is a better 
understanding of the Latin mind. The Latin races 
have been misunderstood by us, and undervalued. 
They have been patronized, and spoken of, indulgently, as 
a romantic lot of people, with charming manners and ap- 
pearance, but no self-control, and rather unsteady principles. 

Italians in particular were a nation of children and hotel 
servants, both thieving, to whom much was forgiven because 
they were so beguiling and picturesque. 

Of course this is absurd. To begin with, there are no 
such people as Italians. They are merely groups of people 
living in the Italian peninsula, each differing from the other 
in blood, history and temperament. They talk of United 
Italy, but time must still pass before they can forget the 
centuries passed in struggle against each other, and against 
the idea of nationality, because each city secretly harboured 
the ambition of emulating the supremacy of Rome. The 
people of these cities do, it is true, possess certain common 
characteristics, but these bear very little resemblance to what 
the foreign visitor imagines them to be. Taken as a whole, 
the people we call Italians are a thrifty, patient, industrious 
and extremely practical race, with very shrewd ideas about 
life in general. It is we, the mystical folk of the north, 
who create the romance and who see them through a veil of 
illusion as thick as the mists which shroud our London spires, 
whereas to the Italian mind the realities of existence are 
as sharp and clear as the outline of St. Peter’s against the 
glare of the crude Roman sunlight. 

Our ignorance concerning the French character is almost 
as complete. The French are our nearest neighbours. We 
know something of their language and their country. What, 
until war broke out, had been our estimate of their national 
character? 

M. Maurice Barrés, speaking at London in July, 1916, 
has answered that question: 


1 Les Traits Eternels dela France, Address given before the Royal Society. 
Published as a pamphlet by the Echo de Paris. 1916. 
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“On nous croyait frivoles, usés, trop riches, trop heureux, 
et faisant du plaisir le seul mobile dé notre activité; les 
Frangais livraient 4 l’instinct et 4 la passion la conduite de 
leur vie; leur fin supreme était le bonheur, et l’on venait a 
Paris pour participer 4 ce bonheur. % 

We cannot deny that this is true. Before the war too 
many of us thought and said—that the French were a frivo- 
lous, pleasure-loving nation. The average Frenchman, 
we said, was too often a sensualist, and the average French- 
woman was vain and worldly. This harsh judgment was 
formed partly from novel-reading, partly from visits to Paris. 
English people used to flock to Paris year after year, simply,as 
M. Barrés says, “to join in its pleasures.’’ All they knew 
of France was Paris, and all they knew of Paris was the life 
of its hotels and places of amusement. Of the home-life 
of the French people they knew nothing, but they knew a 
great deal about the Moulin Rouge. Perhaps, however, they 
did not know one thing—that during the Boer War the 
Moulin Rouge was closed. This is a significant fact. It 
illustrates another fact—that the Moulin Rouge and similar 
places of so-called pleasure exist for and are absolutely de- 
pendent on the foreign visitor, and especially Englishmen 
and Americans. 

There are, however, many of us'who have been admitted 
into really French society, and what has been our verdict? 
Many of us have called it brilliant, but superficial; distin- 
guished, but formal; agreeable, but insincere. This is un- 
fair. French society is the most brilliant in the world, be- 
cause in the French people the social instinct is more perfectly 
developed than it is anywhere else, and has been anywhera 
else except in Athens during the Republic. The French shine 
in society not because they are so vain and worldly that they 
care for nothing but society, but because they cannot help 
shining. French society often seems tiresomely formal and 
stereotyped to a nation of individualists like the English, 
because the whole elaborate structure is built over a root 
idea which differs as completely from the corresponding En- 
glish idea as the doctrine of authority differs from the idea 
of private judgment. 

The French ideal is to do, supremely well, just what every- 
body else is doing. The French mind has a natural bend 
towards centralization and coherence, and the French people 
are cool, logical thinkers, with a special love of order and 
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detail. Their highly-elaborated social code, which embraces 
the most rigid rules for the performance of the most common- 
place duties is, as it were, an intellectual co-operative system 
which ensures the development of a common standard, and 
tends to subordinate idiosyncrasies. This does not suit 
English ideas. We have not, as a whole, any special devo- 
tion to the social virtues. If we care for society, or find it 
useful for furthering our careers, we frequent it. If not, 
we avoid it. Our social conduct is governed, not so much by 
rules explicitly taught, as by traditions tacitly accepted and 
almost unconsciously imbibed. Each class has its shibbo- 
leths, and the worst solecisms committed by “ outsiders ”’ are 
against rules which are almost inexplicable, and never to be 
found in the amusing guides written for social climbers. 

To the French mind this want of coherence and precision 
is not only strange but shocking. We may not like to hear 
it, but the fact is that they consider us muddlers, though they 
quite recognize the spirit behind the muddle, which brings 
us through our troubles in the end. The vagaries of our 
social code seem to them disedifying and dangerous. They 
do not understand the liberties we allow ourselves in our 
determination to express our individuality, any more than 
they understand why we allow our girls to walk home with 
our neighbour’s sons after a tennis-party. 

In France personal taste must always be sacrificed to con- 
vention. It was because she ignored this important fact that 
the little Austrian madcap, Marie Antoinette, was from the 
first unpopular. This ignorance was excusable in a girl of 
her age and upbringing. It was a grave error of judgment 
in a mature woman. What brought Marie Antoinette to the 
guillotine was as much her butter-making at the Trianon 
as her pride and her political intrigues. In France no one, 
least of all a queen, is given what Mr. Shane Leslie would 
call “ a license to practise her real self.” The French were 
incapable of believing that a woman with such unusual tastes 
was respectable. In France any deviation from the norm 
is suspect. Hence the long hours every French girl spends 
in learning to perform gracefully such simple social duties 
as entering a room, shutting a door, greeting her hostess, 
bidding her farewell, waving a farewell handkerchief from 
the train, and so on. Hence the ease of manners she ac- 
quires, which enables her to “ fall back on technique” on 
the most trying occasions with that perfect suavity which 
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seems to us rather formal and insincere. Hence that legion 

of rules which foreigners so unconsciously break—the disap- 

pearance of straw hats on a certain date in the calendar, and 

their reappearance on another. The Superior of a French 

community in England once asked me to what social class 

the mother of one of her English pupils belonged. “I 
thought she was dien élevée,’, she said, “ but when I saw 

her wearing a straw hat in November I wondered if I were 

mistaken.” 

I reassured her, and pointed out that in England we wore 
our summer hats until whatever day we chose to discard them. 

“It is very unsatisfactory. It is surely better to have a 
rule and to keep it,”” was her comment.! 

The hundreds of rules of this sort which govern social 
conduct in France form a system which leaves nothing to 
chance and is highly gratifying to the almost mathematical 
pattern of the French mind. Having all these rules at their 
finger-tips French people are able to enter society without 
being what they call—disapprovingly—‘“ sauvage” and we 
call—indulgently—*“ shy.’’ And note that this code is com- 
mon to all classes of respectable society. The French are 
an insular people. Emigration attracts them less than it does 
any other European people. The aim of the poorest French 
peasant is to lay by halfpence upon halfpence until he can 
buy a tiny plot of land and have his stake in the country. 
Having planted his roots in the soil, he clings closely to the 
social ladder which it is his invariable ambition to ascend. 
Since France has been a democracy there has been plenty of 
class jealousy, but very little class hatred. The French pea- 
sant does not dream of doing away with the nobility. On 
the contrary he cherishes the perfectly possible dream of 
seeing his own grandsons peers of the realm. By thrift and 
self-denial he can put his boys into professions, and: for a 
very small sum he could—until a few years ago—give his 
girls a splendid education in a convent. Both sons and 
daughters may marry into classes far above them, without 
anyone’s feelings being outraged. Money—on a much larger 
scale—will do as much of course in England to make such 
marriages “ go down,” but in France new recruits to the 
upper classes are not handicapped in the same way as they 

1 Another Frenchwoman who had lived for years in London told me that the 


three things which surprised her most were—our idea that it was “* sporting ' 
to take risks; our untidiness ; and our contempt for thrift. 
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are in England, where each stratum of society has its hall- 
marks of speech and manner which can immediately be de- 
tected. In France, as Mr. Laurence Jerrold has said,‘ “there 
is less difference between the accents of an academician and 
a navvy than there is between those of a professional man 
and a tradesman in any other country.”” It is the same with 
conduct. When Charles Bovary took Emma to that thrill- 
ing visit to Vaubyessard, the seat of the Marquis D’Ander- 
villiers, they were dazzled by the splendour of their sur- 
roundings, but—humble children of the lower middle class 
as they were—they were not out of place as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Lucy Grieve was, on a similar occasion. Flaubert 
was a sharp observer and an unsparing critic of the bour- 
geoisie, and if there had been anything in the dress or manners 
of the Bovary couple to excite the ridicule of the party at 
Vaubyessard he would have delighted to record it. But there 
was nothing to record—no impossible garments, no embar- 
rassment at the dinner table. This is one of the things they 
manage better in France. I was once at a parish working- 
party in a small country town in Normandy. Our hostess 
was a butcher’s wife, and among us was the baronne from the 
chateau and several of her friends. The butcher’s wife was 
neither flurried, nor (apparently) flattered, and no one seemed 
to expect her to be. The daughter of a peasant farmer, 
like Emma Bovary, she had been educated at a convent. 
She had not been taught how to behave at state functions 
because it was unlikely that she would attend any, but she 
had been taught how to offer sivops and petit jours to her 
visitors, and nothing in her manner of doing it gave her noble 
guests any cause for amused comment. Imagine an English 
woman under similar circumstances! 

This social tact which all French women possess, thanks 
partly to nature and partly to training, dazzles the eyes of 
their foreign critics to a degree that their other characteristics 
pass unnoticed. The average French woman jis not a greedy 
butterfly. She is a shrewd woman of the world,? and at the 
same time an excellent housekeeper, a devoted wife, and a 
most self-sacrificing mother. Many people were astonished 
to learn from the trial of Madame Steinheil that she had a 
taste for housework, and used to help turn out the rooms in 

' Laurence Jerrold, France To-day, Murray, 1916. 

2 Before the war broke out a large majority of the smaller and a considerable 


number of the larger businesses in France were controlled by women. The 
Paris Bon Marché was once entirely managed by a woman. 
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order to share the expense of an extra maid. Hers was a 
large house and she gave some of the most brilliant recep- 
tions in Paris. Yet the whole work was done by Madame 
Steinheil herself, a man-servant, and a cook. Think of the 
sort of staff which would be necessary to entertain on a simi- 
lar scale in this country, and you have a very good idea of 
the practical genius of this Latin people. 

The fact is that the French, so far from being impulsive 
and unstable,are ruled neither by their hearts nor their senses, 
but by their heads. Anyone who doubts the accuracy of the 
estimate which has been given of the French national charac- 
ter should turn to the French School of Painting, for, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has told us, “it is easier to tell the 
character of a nation from its taste in art than from its graver 
aspirations, just as a straw thrown in the air shows which 
way the wind blows better than anything heavier could do.” 

This is especially the case in France, because the French 
School of Art (using the word in its narrower sense, as applied 
to painting), unlike the early Italian Schools, and like that 
later one of Venice, was called into being deliberately, at 
a given moment, to be the handmaid to the French national 
pride. First among nations France grasped the idea of na- 
tionality. ‘‘ La France existait,” says M. Barrés, in the dis- 
course already quoted, “ quand il n’y avait pas encore un 
sentiment allemand, un sentiment anglais italian, anglais ; c’est 
vrai, nous sommes la nation qui, la premiére de toute l'Europe 
a eu l’idee qu’elle formait une patrie.” 

National pride was in its glory in the reign of Francois 
premier, and it was he who created the French School of 
Painting, by sending for the great Italian and Flemish mas- 
ters and bidding them consecrate their brushes to the glory 
of France. This art and skill of theirs was rapidly learnt 
by the French, and from them there emerged a school which 
from first to last has been the herald of the national type. 

“More than that of any other modern nation,” says 
Brownell, “ French art is a national expression . . . [and] 
the national quite overshadows the personal quality.” 2 


1 It seems scarcely necessary to add that even the Revolution was no sudden 
outburst. It had been brewing for the whole century. Much of the responsi- 
bility lay with the Encyclopedia. In England similar studies led to much wild 
talk, and no more, It was typical of the French that their speech had practical 
result. 

2 French Art. Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. W. C. 
Brownell, Constable, 1912. 
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What, then, are the characteristics of this intensely national 
school? 

A glance at any gallery will tell us. They are—intel- 
lectuality, technical school raised to such a pitch of per- 
fection that no other school can equal it; scrupulous regard 
for accuracy, even at the cost of beauty—a trait which re- 
minds us of the cruel fidelity of Van Eyck’s “ The Man with 
the Pink,” and other early Flemish portraits ; exquisite taste ; 
mature judgment; high culture; little poetry and not much 
originality. 

In spite of its romantic phase the classic spirit has always 
prevailed, and Brownell has well said of one of the greatest 
romantics that he had “ the romantic temperament with the 
classic inspiration.” 

Here, then, we have the French character. Nothing could 
be more different from our own. A couple of years ago few 
people dared to say that of all our neighbours we most re- 
sembled the Russians in character. Yet many of us who know 
them well, have been struck again and again by the resemb- 
lance. Like us, the Russians are a dogged and persevering 
race. Compared with the quicksilver wits of the Latins we 
are slow,—but we have almost superhuman powers of resist- 
ance. We accept suffering with an almost mystical re- 
signation. We are inclined towards melancholy, and are 
constantly, though secretly, yearning towards the unknown 
and the mysterious. We are an out-of-door race, and excel 
in sports. We care for splendour rather than elegance. Our 
national character may be likened to a piece of magnificent 
tapestry, of ancient workmanship, precious fabric and noble 
proportions. The French fabric is gleaming satin, finely 
woven, and incomparably elegant. But it is stout too. Be- 
fore the war we did not realize this fact. Now we shall 
scarcely forget it. 


EDITH COWELL. 











RESERVATION IN ITS HISTORICAL 
ASPECTS 


HE practice of Reservation and the question so 
nearly connected with it of the extra-liturgical cultus 
of the Eucharist is being so much discussed among 
Anglicans at present,! that, though the subject is by no means, 
new to the pages of THE MONTH, some further notice of the 
problems involved may not be unacceptable. Unfortunately 
it will be difficult to deal with the particular point which 
seems to me of primary importance without some reference 
to matters that have been debated elsewhere, and I must beg 
the reader’s kind indulgence if my explanation takes a more 
personal form than might otherwise seem desirable. 
Seventeen years ago,in a Preface which it was my privilege 
to contribute to one of the most popular and suggestive of 
Mother M. Loyola’s devotional booklets, Coram Sanctissimo, 
a collection of thoughts for visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
I ventured to lay stress upon the tardy development in the 
Western Church of any formal recognition of the Eucharistic 
Presence in the tabernacle. After pointing out that there 
were certain Saints even in the fifteenth century whose lives 
seemed to afford no evidence of any practice of “ visits’ in 
our modern sense, I added in a footnote: 


The earliest satisfactory example of visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which I have so far come across occurs in the life of Blessed 
Maria de Malliaco (A.D. 1331-1414), who, it is stated, iz festis 
solemnibus vigilabat in ecclesia coram Corpore Christi (on 
solemn feasts spent the night in the church before the Body of 
Christ). The story of St. Louis of France, who in a grievous 
storm placed himself on his knees before the Blessed Sacrament 
on ship-board, does not appear to me to belong to quite the 
same category. I should be grateful to any readers of this note 
who may be able to supply me with earlier instances. 


' Apart fron’ such pamphlets as Exposition and Benediction (The Society of SS. 
Peter and Paul, 1916), by three priests of the Diocese of Birmingham, there is 
the Handbook on The Reserved Sacrament (1917), by Dr. Darwell Stone, the 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, and the important work just issued (1917), 
by the Alcuin Club, The Sacrament Reserved, by the late Rev. W. H. Freestone, 
of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. There has also been a long 
series of letters on the subject in the Church Times, not to speak of other Anglican 
religious journals, 
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This appeal brought me various communications and refer- 
ences from friendly correspondents, some of which I have 
since dealt with in an article in these pages.t That the be- 
ginnings of the extra-liturgical cultus of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment are certainly older than the time of Blessed Maria de 
Malliaco (Marie de Maillé) may readily be admitted. Even 
if we leave out of account the use of the Eucharist in place 
of relics for the consecration of an altar, and the possibly 
closely connected prescriptions of Lanfranc for the Palm Sun- 
day procession,? we have the whole modern attitude towards 
the Eucharistic Presence clearly foreshadowed in that unique 
monument of English mysticism the Anucren Riwle.* Thanks 
to the painstaking researches of the late Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
we have lately learned that the Anucren Riwle can no longer 
be assigned to a date much before 1230, still the Holy Grail 
romances hint not obscurely at an earlier development of the 
same line of thought. The introduction in the last years 
of the twelfth century of the Elevation of the Sacred Host 
with its accompanying act of adoration, which made it the 
most striking external feature of the ritual of the Mass, was 
probably the determining influence which brought about a 
change almost incalculable in its far-reaching results upon 
the devotional life of western Christendom. 

Speaking, however, of the age which preceded the reli- 
gious revival, or series of revivals, identified with the names 
of St. Bernard, St. Francis® and St. Dominic, all the fresh 
evidence I was able to collect confirmed, to my thinking, the 
conclusions I had previously arrived at, and in 1908, when re- 
editing Father T. E. Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist 
in Great Britain, | added a footnote which Dr. Darwell Stone 
has been good enough to refer to recently in the following 
terms: 


A statement made by Father Herbert Thurston in the year 
1908 has been frequently repeated in England during the last 
few years, not always in the careful language which Father 
Thurston used. The statement was that “in all the Christian 
literature of the first thousand years no one has apparently yet 


1 See THE Mont, April, 1907, pp. 377—390. 

2 THE Month, Oct. 1908, p. 360, note 1; and Jan. 1909, p. 86. 

% The quotations may be found in THe Montu, April, 1907, p. 388. 

4 See THz Montu, Dec. 1907, pp. 617— 632. 

5 A very interesting paper on the influence of St. Francis upon devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament has been contributed by R. Van der Valk, O.F.M., to the 
Dutch periodical De Katholiek, 1908, 1., pp. 333—357- 
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found a single clear and definite statement that any person visited 
a church in order to pray before the Body of Christ which was 
kept upon the altar.”"! Now it is unquestionable [Dr. Stone pro- 
ceeds] that there is little evidence of such visits to church during 
the period of a thousand years which Father Thurston mentions. 
But in the light of a famous passage in the writings of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus it may be doubted whether an instance is 
wholly absent.? 


The passage, as Dr. Stone rightly says, is well known. More 
than two hundred years ago it figured largely in certain con- 
troversies regarding the Holy Eucharist carried on by Bossuet, 
the illustrious Bishop of Meaux, and in more modern times 
it has been cited not only by Canon Corblet in his Histoire de 
l’ Eucharistie, but also by Raible (Der Zabernakel einst und 
jetzt) who describes the incident referred to as “a classical 
example of a visit to the Blessed Sacrament ” (ein klassisches 
Beispiel der Besuchung oder Visitatio SS. Sacramenti). As 
it is of this passage that I principally desire to speak I take 
the liberty of reproducing it in Dr. Stone’s translation, italic- 
izing certain clauses in which I venture to differ from his 
rendering. St. Gregory, in a sermon preached about the year 
363, took occasion to describe the behaviour of his sister 
Gorgonia in a time of mortal illness, and says of her: 


Despairing of any other help, she betook herself to the Physi- 
cian of all, and waiting for the dead of night, at a slight inter- 
mission of the disease, fell before the altar with faith, and calling 
on Him who is honoured thereon with a great cry and with every 
kind of entreaty, and pleading with Him by all His mighty acts 
accomplished at any time, for she knew both those of ancient and 
those of later times, at last ventured on an act of pious and 
splendid boldness ; she imitated the woman the fountain of whose 
blood was dried up by the hem of Christ’s garment. What did 
she do? Placing her head on the altar with another great cry 
and with a wealth of tears, like one who of old bedewed the 
jeet of Christ, and declaring that she would not let go until s 
was made well, she then applied to her whole body this medicine 
which she had, even such a portion of the antitypes of the honour- 
able body and blood as she treasured in her hand and mingled 
with this act her tears. O the wonder of it! She went away at 
once perceiving that she was healed, with the lightness of 
health in body and soul and mind, having received that for which 


1 Bridgett, History of the Holy Eucharist, Edit. 1908, p. 170, note. 
? Darwell Stone, The Reserved Sacrament, pp. 57, 58. 
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she hoped as the reward of hope, and having gained strength of 
body through her strength of soul. These things indeed are 
great, but they are true. 


Now even accepting the correctness of Dr. Stone’s render- 
ing, which, as we shall see, is open to question, I am by no 
means satisfied that this can be quoted as an example of one 
who “ visited a church in order to pray before the Body of 
Christ which was kept upon the altar.”’ It is true that she 
came (to a public church?—this be it noted is not stated), 
fell on her knees before the altar, and “ called on Him who is 
honoured thereon.” Still one might quite well come to the high 
altar of such a church as Westminster Cathedral and “pray to 
Him who is honoured thereon ” without making or intending 
any visit to the Blessed Sacrament. It may be truly said that 
God is honoured upon every altar at which Mass is frequently 
celebrated, quite apart from the question whether the Euchar- 
istic species are reserved there or not. Indeed, the Greek 
words, rov ém’ ait@® tiyuwpevoy, would probably be more cor- 
rectly rendered “* Him who is honoured thereat,”’ and I notice 
that Father Freestone, of the Mirfield community, who de- 
votes a special Appendix to this passage, offers the alterna- 
tive “ at it, or thereon.’’! What Gorgonia came to the altar 
for was to petition for the restoration of her health. She 
clung to the altar as she might have clung to Christ Himself 
and declared she would not let go until she was made well. 
All this so far is quite consistent with the supposition that 
the Eucharist was not reserved there. I see nothing which 
requires us to believe that any thought of the “ antitypes ” 
or Sacramental species occurred to her until the idea was sug- 
gested by the very contact with the place of sacrifice. That 
Gorgonia should draw near to the altar as something specially 
identified with Christ, exactly as the woman with the issue 
of blood said within herself, “ If I may but touch His garment 
I shall be healed,” seems to me altogether natural. One 
clear example at any rate may be quoted to show the intimate 
connection in the ideas of the early Christians between the 
Eucharist itself and the altar upon which it was consecrated. 
In a well known passage of St. Optatus of Milevis the altar 
is spoken of as sedes et corporis et sanguinis Christi (the abid- 
ing place of both the body and the blood of Christ), and it 
is also referred to as the place ubi corpus Christi habitabat 


1 The Sacrament Reserved (Alcuin Club), p. 257. 
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(where the body of Christ was wont to dwell).! On the 
strength of these expressions certain commentators have in- 
ferred that the Blessed Sacrament in Africa was commonly 
reserved in churches upon the altar, but the context of the 
passage makes it plain that the whole must be interpreted. 
according to the words which shortly after describe the aljar 
as the place “ where Christ’s Body dwelt for a certain brief 
space” (Quid vos offenderat Christus cuius illic per certa 
momenta corpus et sanguis habitabant.”’)2 The conception 
in fact was much the same as that which prompts Prudentius 
to describe the altar over the tomb of St. Hippolytus as Sacra- 
menti donatrix mensa (the table from which the Sacrament is 
bestowed upon us).® 

Turning, however, now to the latter part of the extract from 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, there is, it seems to me, much reason 
to believe that the meaning of the passage is quite other than 
that which Dr. Darwell Stone assigns to it. Dr. Stone, I 
am bound to say, in his recent volume states quite fairly the 
rival interpretation which I propounded in the /ournal of 
Theological Studies,* and in an Appendix he prints the Greek 
text of the whole citation quoted above. My point, based 
mainly upon the minutize of the language employed which 
cannot very well be discussed here, was that Gorgonia visited 
the altar as God’s resting place, was seized with a sudden tran- 
sport of faith and devotion, clung weeping to the lifeless stone 
as she might have clasped the garment of our Saviour Him- 
self, and then, following an instinct for which there is abund- 
ant precedent in early Christian literature, smeared herself all 
over with the tears with which she had bedewed the marble 
surface,mingling with these tears whatever crumbs or traces of 
the species of the sacred body or blood her moist hand had en- 

4 What St. Czsarius of Arles says about the place where Mass is offered 
seems to supply quite sufficient motive for wishing to pray ina church even 
though the Body of Christ be not there. ‘‘ Timendus etiam ille locus fuit, in 
quo Dei maiestas apparuit; sed minus etiam hic timendus non est in quo 


Christus offertur. Ibi Deus descendit in nube, et hic descendit Filius in 
mysterio. Ibi erat audienda divinitas, hic etiam contingenda.” (Revue Béné- 
dictine, XVI. (1899) 343. 

2 Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum, VI. 1. (Migne, P.L. XI. 1066.) 

3 In the many early inscriptions we possess which have reference to the 
sanctity of the church as the ‘* house of God,” I have so far found none in which 
one could detect an allusion to the abiding presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The general sentiment is of this kind: ‘‘ Hc sunt tecta pio semper 
devota timori, Auditumque Deus commodat hic precibus.” Or: ‘' Hic habitatio 
Spiritus Sancti Paraclyti,” etc. 

4 Fournal of Theological Studies, January, 1910, pp. 275—279. 
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riched itself with when in contact with the holy table. I fully 
admit that then as now particular care was inculcated upon 
those who offered the Holy Sacrifice to allow no crumbs,etc.,to 
fall to the ground, but such breaking up of the loaf as is prac- 
tised in almost all oriental rites, together with the use of a 
chalice for lay Communion,involved conditions very different 
from those which prevail at our western altars at present. There 
must, it seems to me, inevitably have been some spilling, some 
trituration of very fine particles upon the surface of the altar 
itself, and in the ideas of those days as long as this happened 
only upon the altar table no irreverence was committed. Any- 
way,the interpretation I propounded seems to have found some 
support among later critics.1 Father Freestone, without defi- 
nitely committing himself to a decision, translates thus: 

Laying her hand upon the altar, with such another loud cry and 
that with tears as rich as hers who drenched Christ’s feet of old, 
and threatening that she would not let go before she received 
health, she anointed her whole person with this medicine which 
proceeded from herself; and whatsoever of the species (anti- 
types) of the precious Body or Blood her hand treasured (or had 
treasured), mingled this with her tears.? 


One element, which, as already suggested, must not be 
left out of account in discussing this incident, is the preva- 
lence, especially in the East, of the practice of some kind of 
unction as a method of medical treatment. In the New 
Testament we read (Mark vi. 13): “ And they (the Apostles) 
cast out many devils and anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them.’’ We cannot regard this as an in- 
stance of the administration of the Sacrament of Extrenise 
Unction, but it is commonly spoken of as a foreshadowing @f 
the Sacrament. The fact is that in a more primitive age the 
line which separated religious ritual and therapeutics was by 
no means clearly defined,and there was a tendency to impute a 
curative virtue of special efficacy to anything that was excep- 
tionally costly or was recognized as very sacred. The well 
known description of the administration of Holy Communion 

1 I may refer in particular to an article by Dr. Th. van Oppenraay in the 
Dutch periodical De Katholiek, 1910, I1. pp. 453—465. 

2? The important words are «ira r@ wap’ éavrijs papudnp toitw Td c&ua wav 
émadrelpovoa, Kal ef mod Ti TaY GyTiTUTwY TOD Tiulov Géuaros Tov aluaTos 7 xeElp 
eOnoavpicer, ToUTO KaTamryvica Tois Sdxpvow, & Tov Oavuaros, awjrAGev evOis airbouern 
Tis cwrnpias. Dr, Stone’s version seems to me to ignore the xal («al ef rou), to 
disregard the % (# rod aluaros) and to obscure the force of the aorist ¢énoatpicev. 

8 See generally the article ‘‘ Anointing” in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. 
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in the catechetical discourses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem is in- 
teresting in this connection. Instructing the laity as to the 
proper manner of receiving the Precious Blood, the Saint 
says: 

After having thus communicated of the Body of Jesus Christ, * 
approach the Chalice of His Blood, stretch not out your hands 
but bow down and pay homage saying Amen. Then sanctify 
yourselves by touching the Blood of Jesus Christ which you are 
receiving, and whilst your lips are yet moist, wipe them with your 
hand and lift it to your eyes, your forehead and your other senses, 
that it may consecrate them. Finally, waiting for the concluding 
prayer of the Priest, give thanks to God for having made you 
worthy to participate in mysteries so lofty and so great. 


Still more to the point is a recommendation found in one 
of the sermons of St. Czsarius of Arles at the beginning of 
the sixth century. “‘ Whenever you are overtaken with any 
illness,” the Saint tells his Gallic hearers, “ let the sick man 
receive the Body and Blood of Christ, and with this anoint 
his ailing body (Corpus et Sanguinem Christi ille gui egrotat 
accipiat et inde corpusculum suum ungat).1 1 may confess 
that I am not quite satisfied as to the correctness of the read- 
ing. Some few words prescribing the use of oil may have 
fallen out; but for the solution of the doubt we shall probably 
have to wait until the appearance of that monumental edition 
of the works of St. Czsarius of Arles which Dom G. Morin 
has had in preparation for so many years. On the other hand 
it is certain that St. Czsarius on two occasions at least does 
speak of the Blessed Eucharist in conjunction with the use 
of unctions. Thus in his sermon on “ Martyrs and Phy- 
lacteries ’’ Czesarius, after condemning the practice of mothers 
who when their children fall ill have recourse to spells and 
charms, continues as follows: 


How much more right and salutary it would be for them to run 
to the church, receive the Body and Blood of Christ and anoint 
themselves and their family with blessed oil in the spirit of faith. 
In this way, according to what the Apostle St. James says (James 
v. 14—15), they would not only obtain health of body but also 
the pardon of their sins.? 


He comes back to the same subject in a sermon printed by 
Dom Morin. There are women, he complains, who when their 
' I have referred to this passage before. See the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, V. 672, and THE Montn, August, 1914, p. 161. Migne, P.L., XXXIX. 
2238. 
2 Migne, P.L., XXXIX. 2273. 
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children are exposed: to temptation or sickness grow violently 
excited. “ What is worse, they do not seek a remedy from the 
medicine of the Church, not from the Author of Salvation 
and from the Eucharist of Christ—whereas they ought, as it 
is written, to anoint them with il that has been blessed by 
the priests and to place all their hope in God.’”’! Instead of 
this, the Saint continues, they have recourse to sorcerers and 
charms and heathen spells. Undoubtedly the introduction of 
the extra-liturgical cultus in later ages seems to have produced 
a greater external reverence in treating the Eucharistic 
species. Perhaps the most remarkable example of what, apart 
from the spirit which inspired it, we should be tempted to re- 
gard as outrageous profanation, is to be found in an incident 
recorded by St. Augustine. 

There was [he writes] with us a certain Acatius, a man of a 
decent station in life. This man, as he told us, had been born with 
closed eyes (clausis oculis).The pupils were sound,but as the eye- 
lids were shut they could not be seen and a doctor wanted to cut 
them open by an operation. This, however, his religious mother 
would not allow (meqgue hoc permisisse religiosam matrem suam) 
but she obtained the same result by applying a plaster made of! 
the Eucharist (imposito ex Eucharistia cataplasmate). As he 
was by that time a child of four or five years old he was able to 
remember the fact.? 


Now whether the story be true or false, and as to that, of 
course, St. Augustine probably had no better evidence than 
the man’s own assertion, the striking feature is that the great 
doctor of the western Church should record it without any 
hint that he disapproved the action of Acatius’s “ religious 
mother.’’ So again Father Freestone notes: 

Even St. Ambrose sees nothing reprehensible in the use of 
the Sacrament as an amulet. In the funeral sermon that he 
preached on the occasion of the death of his brother Satyrus, 
he mentions that Satyrus, who was then a catechumen, finding 
himself once in danger of shipwreck, asked some fellow- 
passenger whom he knew to be a Christian for the Sacrament, and 
' wrapping it up in his scarf plunged with it clasped to his bosom 
into the sea.® 


1 Revue Benedictine, XIII. (1896), p. 209. 

2 Migne, P.L., XLV. 1345, Opus Imperfectam c. Fulianum, III. 162, Freestone, 
P. 39, 2. 3. 

* Freestone, p. 39, from Migne, P.L., XVI. 1304. Father Freestone, in reference 
to a contention of mine that St. Gorgonia at the time of her cure must still have 
been only a catechumen, notes that Satyrus in spite of this fact did somehow 
come irito possession of the Blessed Eucharist. 
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Supposing then—though the fact is by no means certain— 
that Gorgonia at the time this episode happened was a bap- 
tized and fully instructed Christian, it would be difficult to 
maintain that the usage of the period would have rendered it 
impossible for the reserved Sacrament to be treated with such 
irreverence. So much at least may be conceded to Dr. 
Darwell Stone. But if it be contended, as he seems to imply, 
that Gorgonia could not have looked for or found traces of the 
Sacrament beside the altar, I venture to urge that on the 
contrary that is exactly the anticipation which was likely to 
be present to the oriental mind. Let it by all means be ad- 
mitted that the early Church enjoined scrupulous care in the 
administration of the Eucharist to prevent crumbs falling to 
the ground. To the citations from Tertullian, Origen, and 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem adduced by Father Freestone we may 
add one or two new ones. St. Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Psalms, speaking of the Blessed Eucharist, says: sé micula 
ceciderit periclitamur, “ if a crumb should fall we are in jeop- 
ardy,”' but still more to the point is one of the canons of 
the orthodox Syrian bishop Rabulas in the fifth century: 


Let any crumb of the holy Body which falls to the ground be 
carefully searched for, and if it be found, let the place, suppos- 
ing it to be earth, be scraped and the dust therefrom be mixed 
with water and given to the faithful as a draught of blessing. 
If it should not be found, let the place still be scraped as be- 
fore. Similarly if anything of the Blood be spilt, supposing the 
spot to be of stone, let (hot) coals be laid upon it.* 


Other authorities apparently disapproved of the use of coals 
and directed that water should be poured upon it and the 
place scraped. Similarly, John bar Cursus, Bishop of Tella, 
who, though a Menophysite, may fairly be accepted as a safe 
exponent of contemporary eucharistic practice, the more so 
that he was a travelled man who had spent some time in 
Constantinople, writes as follows before the year 538: 


The Disciple. 1 by inadvertence a crumb should fall from 
the “ pearl” (i.e. the communion particle) of the Holy Body and 
cannot be’ found I would know if there be fault in this. 

The Master. Let the crumb which fell from the “ pearl’’ be 
diligently sought for, but if it be not found let us leave the care 
of it tothe Supreme Wisdom. Fault there may be in him who in 


! Germain Morin, Etudes, Textes, Découvertes, 1. p. 244 note. 
2 F. Nau, Canons et Résolutions Canoniques, p. 91. 
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the ministry of the Holy Mysteries behaves recklessly, but not 
in him whose service is in fear and trembling if any such acci- 
dent should occur without his knowledge or will .* 


Certainly these passages, and others which might be cited, 
prove that care was earnestly enjoined upon the clergy in this 
matter, but they also show that the thought of the Oriental 
Church in early times ran much upon this danger, and that the 
possibility of such accidental traces being found was in the 
minds of all. Still more clearly does this appear in the 
Replies of the great Syriac writer of the seventh century, 
James Bishop of Edessa, to Addai, a disciple who consulted 
him. Addai asks: 


Is it proper for a good purpose to give away, with faith, the 
dust of the sanctuary, and especially that which is before the 
holy table or beneath it? 

James of Edessa. lf the sick ask in a spirit of faith that 
they may be given the dust of the sanctuary in order to put it in 
their food or drink, with a view to the relief of mind or body, 
it may be given them. But if they ask for it to put in a bag 
and wear it, or to sprinkle it over their beds or to use it for 
their cattle . .. . it should not be given them even though 
they ask with faith, for it often happens that crumbs of the 
Holy Body fall into this dust2 


The same reason no doubt underlies another answer (No. 
15) in the same collection, by which James directs that the 
sweepings of the sanctuary ought to be buried and not thrown 
into a pond or cistern where cattle may come to drink. Let 
it be added that there is no reason to doubt the authenticity or 
the date of these Syriac canons. In some instances they are 
printed from manuscripts which are not much more than a 
hundred years later than the time at which the canons were 
originally drafted. Further, another of James’ decisions 
shows how extremely unlikely it was that Gorgonia, or St. 
Gregory who told the story, could possibly have been in doubt 
as to the form under which she possessed ‘herself of the Eu- 
charist, unless it were a question of mere traces such as I 
have all along supposed. 


The chalice [says James of Edessa] ought not to be kept over 
night for fear that it should turn (i.e. go sour), and that he who 
has left it there should commit a sin, for the death penalty was 
imposed by God in the case of the scape goat that remained over 


1 F. Nau, Ibid. p. 9. 2 F. Nau, Ibid. p. 45. 
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to the next morning unconsumed by the priests. The cup is 
kept either for those who are grievously ill who wish to receive 
the Viaticum before death or for the fasters who fast on until 
night-fall. Outside these two cases it is not right that the cup 
should be kept over night, because as long as the Sacred Host 
is reserved it will be easy to bless'the cup, even three times a 
week if desired, when there is urgent reason. 


This last remark seems to refer to a practice of consecrating 
the wine (as is done in our western rite on Good Friday) by 
introducing a fragment of the reserved Host, but the question 
involves too many difficulties to be discussed here. 

I am led, then, to urge here, with even more confidence than 
in the Journal of Theological Studies seven years ago, that 
the example of Gorgonia cannot be quoted in proof of any 
practice of “ visiting a church in order to pray before the 
body of Christ which was kept upon the altar.””. Even Dr. 
Darwell Stone courteously admits that “it is difficult to be 
sure of the meaning of an isolated passage,’’ and he makes 
no attempt to supply any second example out of the Christian 
literature of the first thousand years. Similarly, Father Free- 
stone, after discussing the same alleged instance and admit- 
ting the force of some of the difficulties I had urged, lays 
down as his final conclusion— 


Whatever the real sense of the passage may be, this much at 
least is clear—that the incident provides no argument either for 
open reservation on altars in the fourth century, or for any adora- 
tion of the Eucharist thus reserved.! 


I do not contend for more. Many different lines of argu- 
ment seem to me to point to the conclusion that it was in the 
second half of the twelfth century that a great change began 
to come about in men’s attitude towards the Eucharistic 
Presence, one of the most striking results of which was the 
gradual introduction of the practice of visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament, now so conspicuous a feature of Catholic devotion. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 


' Freestone, p. 258. 








THE BUILDING OF THE CITY 


JOHN, who once was called by Him in jest, 
9  Boanerges the thunder’s son, 
Who lay in tenderness upon His breast. 
Now that my days are done, 


And a great gathering glory fills my sight, 
Would tell my children e’er I go, 

Of Him I saw with head and hair as white 
As white wool, white as snow. 


The face before which heaven and earth did flee, 
The burnished feet, the eyes of flame, 

The seven stars bright with awful mystery, 
And the Inefiable Name. 


Yet I who saw the four dread horsemen ride, 
The vials of the wrath of God, 

Beheld a greater thing—the Lamb’s pure bride, 
The golden floors she trod. 


How Babylon, Babylon was overthrown, 
And how Euphrates flowed with blood— 

Ah, but His mercy through the wide world sown, 
The tree with healing bud! 


Among the marshalled hosts of Paradise 
The glad new song that never tires, 
A Lamb as it had been slain in sacrifice 

Enthroned amid the choirs. 


After the utmost wars had taken toll, 
And ravens plucked the eyes of kings, 

God’s own strange peace descends upon the soul 
On gentle, dove-like wings. 


The dragon cast into the voidless night, 
God's city cometh from above 

Built by the sword of Michael and his might, 
But founded in God's love. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 











A CHRISTIAN IN THE TRENCHES 


HE outbreak of war found me at the parting of the 
! ways. For about a year before I had begun dimly 
to realize that if I wished to succeed in the under- 
takings I had’ get myself, 1 must alter my mode of life. IL 
do not mean to Say that in this mode of life there was anything 
wrong. On the contrary, it was what most people would 
call essentially reasonable, for it was exactly similar to the 
way most people lived themselves. It meant an easy passage 
through life in an endeavour always to get the best out of it, 
and to have the pleasantest time that circumstances permitted. 
Neither I nor anyone else I knew ever denied ourselves any- 
thing lawful which would promote our comfort or enjoyment, 
for the sufficient reason that it never occurred to us to do so. 
The method seems to have worked well enough in the majority 
of cases coming within my experience. I, however, was un- 
easily conscious that it was not the right way for me, and the 
outbreak of war served to startle me effectually out of my 
indolent acquiescence in things as they were and to force 
me abruptly into a harder and more regular state of life. In 
other words, it had the effect of making up my mind for me. 
Imagination painted for me in vivid colours the awfulness 
of the horrors that this war would bring with it. To be self- 
indulgent seemed a crime. Sorrow and trouble which visited 
me at this time served to confirm my resolution in favour of 
the harder life. So in the first weeks of the war ] made up my 
mind, took my courage in both hands, and set out to tread the 
difficult path of a life containing some efforts at self-denial. 
I cannot claim that I was entirely or even nearly successful. 
For many times I forgot my resolutions, sometimes as the 
result of inadvertence, sometimes after a struggle and de- 
feat of the will. The first was, perhaps, of little importance ; 
the second, however, was more serious, for it needed a mighty 
effort to- get back again after such a defeat, and I had to 
mobilize my resources and bring up reserves of strength 
far in excess of what it would have been necessary to win 
the battle at the start. It was all terribly hard and weari- 
some for one who was constrained, as it were, to do battle 
with a continual temptation to discontinue a course followed 
by no one else, and invented apparently by myself. 
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However, the victories were worth while, for it was part 
of the effect of the great victory won for us one evening 
on the bleak slopes of Calvary, that the reward of success 
in our efforts to improve is altogether out of proportion to 
the greatness of those efforts themselves. So conscious of 
many defeats, yet sustained and encouraged by the results 
of my triumphs, I passed my training and went out to the 
war. Fear, a dread of being unprepared for the trials ahead, 
had moved me to turn more practically to God and school 
myself. Now fear, once my ally, took sides against me. I 
do not mean bodily fear, that is, fear of my own death or 
wounds, for though I had this too it was crushed down and 
subdued—it was mental fear, fear conjured up by the imagin- 
ation, fear spectral and undefined, which stalked beside me 
day and night. Responsibility weighed on me heavily, and 
imagination called into being a thousand possibilities each 
more terrible than the other. Certain circumstances made 
the appointment I had received one which called for ex- 
ceptional energy, courage and skill, none of which qualities 
I considered myself possessed of in anything like the re- 
quisite degree. But just as things seemed at their worst 
something happened which restored my confidence and dis- 
sipated the black clouds of my forebodings. What this was 
I find it almost impossible to put adequately into words. The 
consciousness came to me one day that it was no longer myself 
who was bearing the great weight of depression and dread 
that had hitherto oppressed me. Somehow I got the know- 
ledge that someone was there to carry my burden and light 
the way for me. I remember an analogous effect years ago 
after a dose of opium to relieve pain; the pain still remained 
but it seemed no longer to be a part of me: it was rather an 
impersonal thing that was sitting on the bed beside me. This 
will serve to give some idea of the impersonal character which 
my troubles now seemed to take on. Over and above this, 
I had an overmastering consciousness that because I had been 
faithful in a few things I was now to be made master over 
many; that the ever-increasing weight of darkness and suf- 
fering was being borne for me by One who could never fail, 
and that meanwhile I who was walking in the shadow of 
His protection was increasing my own reward with every in- 
crease in the burden that He was bearing for me. All this 
falls hopelessly short of my real feelings, of which it would 
take the pen of an accomplished writer to tell but the half. 
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Suffice it to say that they put me into a frame of mihd which 

would have caused me to welcome death as a quick means of 

entering into the rich reward which I felt at that time to be 

mine. So I did my work very cheerfully and easily in spite 

or rather because it was becoming increasingly difficult, and 

then came a rest and we went back behind the line into billets. 
. . . . a 

This rest period was a complete respite from the trials 
and responsibilities of the trenches. After some great phy- 
sical well as mental strain there is always, I suppose, a 
certain temptation to indolence of body and mind, to prolong 
and indulge oneself in what, up to a point, is a perfectly 
legitimate and necessary rest. One loses the sense of abso- 
lute dependence on God, and spiritually one deteriorates. 
Pride prompts the thought that what ohe has done, however 
great, can be easily done again. Thus my resting-time was | 
not well employed in laying up by self-discipline a store of 
grace wherewith to meet a return of trouble. I make no 
doubt that he who wishes God's help and consolation in times 
of suffering and fear must earn it by fasting and prayer in 
times of peace and tranquillity. 

So the rest came to an end and we returned to the trenches. 
The part of the line in which we now found ourselves was 
very different from that we had been in before. The posi- 
tion from our point of view was a very disadvantageous one, 
a fact of which the enemy was fully aware, and of which he 
made the utmost use. What in our old line we would have 
considered an intense bombardment we now learned to look 
on as a time of comparative rest and quiet. Every day our 
defences were shattered and wrecked by shot and shell, and 
every night we built them up again with the full knowledge 
that the next day wou!d witness their destruction once more. 
Thus sleep and rest became impossibilities, and the strain 
consequent upon this was increased for the commander by 
the knowledge that, if the enemy attacked, there was little 
he could do save to sacrifice his battalion in an endeavour to 
hold on and gain time for reinforcements to be brought up. 
Now this is knowledge best kept to oneself. I was therefore 
debarred from seeking advice and support from others. And 
all the time it was necessary to keep a smiling face, and 
to pretend that to me at any rate the problem presented no 
difficulties. The performance of my duty took me for long and 
arduous walks, or rather crawls, through the trenches, for so 





— 
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shattered and battered about were they that it was impossible 
to move in many places except on hands and knees, and this 
often through mud three feet deep. The dead lay about 
for days unburied, and even when they could be interred it 
had to be carried out so hurriedly that the shells immediately 
dug them up again. The whole place swarmed with rats 
and every kind of loathsome vermin, and the stench and the 
horror were alike indescribable. At last there came a night 
when the bombardment which had gone on all day seemed to 
reach a climax in intensity, and it was then that duty called me 
to make once more the long and perilous passage of the tren- 
ches. Picture my condition. On the verge of a nervous break- 
down,for I had been without sleep for eight days and nights, I 
was racked and tortured by a violent cough, and my feet were 
sore and swollen through constant immersion in mud and 
water. I had completely lost my voice, and was further much 
distressed by the pain of a slight attack of appendicitis. It 
seemed impossible that anyone could live in the communica- 
tion trenches through which lay my way, and yet I knew 
that it was essential I should go. I had prayed repeatedly 
and with all my might that this suffering should cease, but 
my prayers were unanswered. Now I knelt down and the 
thought came to me to pray not for its cessation but that 
I might be given strength to bear it. I therefore repeated’ 
a simple act of contrition and commended my soul into God's 
hands. In an instant all difficulties seemed removed. Fear, 
mental and physical, slipped away from me. My mind once 
more became calm, clear and active, and though I thought 
certainly that I was going to my death, the thought was in 
no sense a displeasing or fearful one. I took my stick and 
walked quietly up the trench, and as I went the shelling 
receded from me or passed harmlessly over my head, leaving 
me, as if by magic, a safe space in which to walk. Nothing 
seemed to dismay me, and I felt in the highest spirits. I 
still experienced, however, the weakness and pain from which 
I was suffering. The way was long, and when at last, with 
the shells bursting close to me, I reached the front line, I was 
much exhausted. I entered a very strongly-built, shell-proof 
dug-out, where one of my companies had its headquarters, 
and being parched with thirst asked for a drink of water. 
The officer in charge suggested rum, and I accepted, feeling 
that it would do me good. I do not pretend to explain. 
what followed, and I merely set it down as it happened. The 
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moment I swallowed the rum I felt its beneficial effects 
physically, but the effect upon me mentally was otherwise. 
Powerful stimulant will always, until the effect wears off, give 
a certain sense of exhilaration, and this I experienced to the 
full. But it was no longer the calmly exalted frame of mind 
which I had hitherto enjoyed. It Seemed to me that I had 
lost that sense of the Presence of God which had brought me 
so unfalteringly through the dangers of the communication 
trenches. Then it seemed to me that I derived my support 
from a Divine source; now I had fallen back on aid purely 
physical and human. In this substitution I was conscious 
of a sense of paralyzing loss, but I was able to finish my work 
in the trenches. The next night we were relieved, and then 
with the removal of my more imminent responsibilities the 
will strain was released, I broke down completely, was sent 
sick to hospital, and thence to England. I have said that 
I would attempt no explanation of the foregoing events, but 
I cannot help closing with a quotation: ‘“‘ Thou mayest quickly 
drive away Jesus,” says the /mitation, “ if thou wilt fall back 
on outward things.” 


I spent the next three months in England, and then, rest- 
less and anxious to get back and retrieve my former failure, 
I applied for permission and once more found myself in 
France. I was far from well, mentally or physically, and 
the reaction from trench life, far greater in its effects in 
England than had been the case in billets, interfered very 
greatly with the performance of my rule of life. Such a 
rule as this is not made easier by the kindness and gratitude 
of which anyone returning sick or wounded from the war is 
made the recipient, and mine was again sadly neglected. TI 
think it was the impossibility of carrying it out in England 
which made me apply to be sent back again, for though I 
knew in my heart that I was unfit for the trenches, I imagined 
that I should be better able in France than in England to 
prepare myself for a return when I recovered. I therefore 
asked for an appointment behind the lines. My idea was to 
keep this for three or four months and then to go back to my 
place in the line. I had every prospect of getting such an 
appointment, and I was therefore much surprised when, on 
landing in France, I was immediately sent back to the front. 
On arriving here I found I was to get my appointment in 
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the rear but that there was some delay in the arrival of orders, 
so during this time I was employed in a certain capacity 
which necessitated my having my headquarters in a certain 
small French town not far behind the lines. My work took 
me frequently up to the trenches, and I hoped that the open 
air and exercise would help to restore me to my normal health. 
Whether I over-tired myself, or from some other cause, I 
found a day in the trenches made me more and more ex- 
hausted, and I again contracted a violent cough, which proved 
to be the precursor of a severe attack of bronchitis. I en- 
joyed one great help and consolation in being employed in this 
French town. Here the churches were all open throughout 
the day, and every morning Mass was celebrated several 
times. I was therefore enabled to attend daily and to re- 
ceive our Lord every morning. The help and consolation 
I got from this was very great. One day I had been as usual 
to Mass and to Holy Communion, when a message was brought 
me that che General wished to speak to me. I went to his 
room and he told me that the commanding officer of one of 
the battalions had been severely wounded the night before, 
and that if I thought I could fill the vacancy until he could 
get someone else, he would be very grateful. Naturally there 
was nothing to be done but accept. I said that in a case 
of necessity such as this I did not think that either I or my 
feelings need be considered. He told me that I was to leave 
for the trenches as soon as possible, and I asked for half 
an hour in which to get ready, and so left to make my pre- 
parations. The thought of this new responsibility which had 
now been thrust upon me was a great load on my mind. I 
do not mean to say that I made no effort to fight against 
this feeling, for, to be quite fair to myself, I fought stren- 
uously and I believe to a certain extent successfully. None 
the less I felt the task beyond me. I knew no one at all in 
the battalion, the part of the line it occupied was a bad one 
and quite strange to me, and the little I had heard of the 
battalion was not such as to give me special confidence in 
it. It was with a heavy heart, therefore, that I returned to 
my quarters to tell my servant to pack up and be ready to 
move at once. Thence I went to the church, where I knew 
there was One who would sympathize and understand. It 
was the month of June, and on the altar they had placed a 
statue of the Sacred Heart embowered in a cluster of red 


and white flowers. The arms were outstretched in a welcome 
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to all those who were troubled. In the face of that invita- 
tion I could not think that He who had been with me so 
often and so lately would desert me now that I stood in need 
of Him once again, and I left the church comforted and 
refreshed and full of hope. With these feelings I went up 
to the line. Humanly speaking I was faced with a task be- 
yond my powers, and if I was to carry it through without 
failure or disgrace it seemed to me that something like a 
miracle would have to be worked in me. Yet | had a com- 
plete confidence that I should not be deserted. When I 
reached the line I found that it was as usual being shelled. 
I felt sick at heart and more than ever unequal to the work. 
I choked this feeling down, and prayed again and again for 
strength. But I was conscious of no return of calm, and 
my prayers seemed to be unanswered. My depression of spirit 
grew deeper and I hardened my heart to fight my feelings 
down. Then when the struggle was at its highest and it 
seemed to me that I could no longer maintain my cheerful 
face, someone brought me a telegram. I opened it and 
found it contained orders for me to return at once to the 
town and to proceed thence to take over the promised ap- 
pointment behind the lines, other arrangements having beer 
made for the command of the battalion. I went back along 
the road I had come up only a few hours before with 
strangely mixed feelings. In my heart I had to acknow- 
ledge myself a failure, for I felt that, had I had to continue’ 
with the battalion I should at last have broken down, and 
this time in circumstances which might well have destroyed 
what confidence the General had in me. Yet with it all I 
was comforted by the thought that I had once more been 
given strength not to pray that the task should be taken from 
me, but that I might find fortitude to bear it. For it is 
easy to pray: “ Let this chalice pass from me,” but terribly 
hard to add from the heart: “ Not my will but Thine be 
done.”” No one knew either of my failure or success save 
Him who knew and understood both, taking compassion on 
my weakness. 








ALPHA AND OMEGA 


munion in our oratory, while our dear old neighbour, 

the Surrey peasant woman, lay dying in her cottage 
at the bottom of the lane. The beginning of one life and 
the end of another, both visibly, and each in its own way 
blest ! 

In these awful times—surely the days foretold when the 
devil shall be let loose—it is good to rest the soul upon such 
recollections. 

It is a great feast in Catholic homes when a child is deemed 
fit to receive the mysteries. We are always very glad when 
our own little oratory is the sanctuary for such a touching, 
pretty, and holy ceremony. Yet this day it was not all joy, or 
rather the joy was not of this world; little Héléne took off the 
black she was wearing for her soldier father, for the first time 
since his death, on the morning of her First Communion. 

The day before she went with great conscientiousness 
through the pious humiliation enjoined on Catholic children 
in preparation for the coming of the Prince of Peace. She 
sought each member of the household in turn, and asked for- 
giveness for “ All the times I have been naughty and given 
you pain.” 

When she came to her little brother, just six, he broke into 
a passion of sobs, declaring that never, never had she done 
anything wrong; never, never had he been angry with her! 
He was found some time afterwards, still weeping, and could 
only explain that it was because “ c’était trop beau!” 

Far other tears were shed in the tiny house that evening. 
Héléne found her mother in bitter grief, and questioned her 
with almost kindred anguish ; for she is a child with a capacity 
for love and sorrow beyond her seven years. 

“ Qu’as tu, Maman, guas tu? Oh! why do you cry?” 

Then the poor young widow lamented out of her bursting 
heart: 

“ To think of the happiness your father would have had to- 
morrow! To think that he will not be with us!” 

“Oh, but Maman!” exclaimed the child fervently. ““ Papa 
is certain to be there; more certain than anyone else. Since 
he is in Heaven it will be quite easy to him. Of course he will 


T HE little Belgian child was making her First Com- 
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be with us. If it had been the year before, when he was at 
the front, then indeed we should have had to do without him.” 

Blessed little consoler!—who could grieve as those who 
have no hope, with the voice of such perfect faith in her 
ears, with such shining eyes, radiant through tears, upon her? 

Héléne has the looks of a Botticelli angel; with an aureole 
of silver fair hair flying out from her sweet forehead in those 
delicious natural crinkles which the painter loved to draw. 
Her eyes are a golden hazel; they light up the whole small, 
pale, delicate face, with its pointed chin, and tender guilcless 
mouth, always open as upon an eager word. To see her 
wreathed with white roses, the mist of her white veil floating’ 
about her, in her quaint, rather long filmy white dress, made 
us think of angels again,—and yet of humanity too, in a 
peculiarly touchfng aspect; childhood at its most appealing, 
motherhood at its tenderest and most desolate! They were so 
proud of her, so pierced with pain, those two stricken figures, 
the mother and grandmother, bowed behind her, in the im- 
mense crape wrappings of Belgian mourning! They wept 
pitifully while the child knelt, wrapt in a perfectly unself- 
conscious, exquisite simplicity of piety and joy, gazing up 
at the Roman crucifix above the Tabernacle; seeing only in 
that image of sacred agony, “le bon Jésus qui aime tant les 
petits enfants.” 

On the wall at the back of the little congregation a deep 
black-bordered notice asl-ed for prayers for the Lieutenant 
de Guides, mort pour la patrie, in the thirty-third year of 
his age. 

“ Yes, he was there,” said the widow afterwards, wiping 
her poor swollen eyes to smile down upon her little girl. “ Yes, 
ma chérie, he was there. /e lat bien senti.” 

“* Maman,” said the First Communicant as she dreve away, 
tired and peacefully content, back to her own small home 
in exile. “ Maman, will you always kiss me so much each 
time I go to Holy Communion? Because it will always be 
just as beautiful.” 


, 


But whilé we were glad with the child, we did not forget 
the old toilworn life that was ebbing out in the lane at the 
foot of the garden; and, when the little one had driver away 
in her bridal white, we met again in the oratory to pray for 
the passing soul. 

She was not of our Faith, and we could not kneel about 
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her bed and see the solemn rites administered which are the 
consolation of the flock of Peter in their last agony. But 
while we said our own prayers, we knew we were in com- 
munion with the mourning family in the poor room, for their 
belief was as fervent and guileless as little Héléne’s own; 
and their love and sorrow such that we, who so well know 
what love and sorrow mean, could not but be linked with 
them in their trial. 

We had known Mrs. Heather ever since we bought the 
house on the hill-side; and we had seen with concern how in 
a few years illness changed her from a stalwart buxom 
matron to a dwindled old woman. Valiant to the very last, 
she would crawl out of bed to carry on her work; and we 
would find her, panting, beside a pile of the most snowy 
linen, being one who “ would not like to miss my washing 
day.” It was not that there were not plenty of willing hands 
to help her; for never have we seen more tender affection 
lavished upon anyone; and from her tall, handsome, grey- 
beard husband to the youngest grandchild, she was the single 
thought of that humble home. But she had all her life “ put 
out her hand to strong things”; she could not give in to 
weakness. 

A two-storied cottage, facing the great sweep of moor, 
this home attracted our attention on the first walk we took 
down the lane. The little place was so bright, so tidy, so 
well tended. The very strip of turf that ran along the road, 
outside the clipped laurel hedge, was as smooth and close- 
mown as a college green; the garden had plots of flowers, 
all through the different seasons, which we never ceased to 
envy; a clump of lilies, sheaves of carnations, the biggest 
pansies, incredible sweetwilliams; but the sweetest flowers 
that bloomed there were of spiritual growth: Faith, Love, 
Devotion, and, when the time came, a most fragrant Resigna- 
tion. 

“IT am quite prepared, my dears,” she told her daughters, 
when it grew clear that the long struggle was nearing the 
end, and the “ Reverend ”’ had been sent for to “ read ” beside 
her bed. 

She died the day of little Héléne’s First Communion, sur- 
rounded by her family, except a soldier son, ill in hospital ; 
died, lying against her old husband’s heart, smiling, and, 
as she said herself, ““ Quite content.” Just before drawing 
her last breath she looked at each of her children in turn and 
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lovingly spoke their names: “ Milly, Bessie, Tom,” and the 
rest. 

When she had smiled upon the last quivering face she said, 
with a little sigh, ‘“ Heaven at last,” and so, quite certainly 
~ we believe, went there. 

Old Mr. Heather, the Broom Squire as we call him, since 
he lives by the trade he plies with heather-brooms from the 
moor, was heart-broken; in this instance the phrase, often 
so idly uttered, applies in its utmost symbolic meaning. They 
had never been separated. He was forlorn as a Jost child; 
he mourned passionately as a bridegroom mourns his bride. 
When he came out from behind his stack of broom twigs 
to grasp our hands the day after the funeral, his fine old face 
worked; he could not speak. He went back to his task, 
the tears pouring into his great grey beard. 

“You must have been a very handsome couple,” we said 
to Mrs. Heather one day, admiring the undimmed vivacity 
of her brown eyes. 

Mrs. Heather had a little self-conscious smile and con- 
ceded, ‘“ Well, Mr. Heather was counted very fascinating!” 

We are glad to think now that we had made such friends. 
In those last weeks, when she lay propped up on the narrow 
little black horse-hair sofa, fully dressed, with, always, a 
spotless apron just tied on, she would be cheered when we 
visited her ; and the Broom Squire used to watch for us down 
the lane and rush in to tell her we were coming. We only 
knew afterwards what store she used to set by these visits. 
And how she used to say: “ There’s our young lady,” when 
the child of the Villino went by. Never would any of us 
have gone by without going in, had we known. 

The soldier son, knotted about with so much red tape that 
the official untying of it successfully prevented him from 
being able to receive his mother’s death-bed blessing, ar- 
rived in time for the funeral. It was his hands which used 
to keep the little garden so exquisitely neat and gay. A 
silent, earnest, steady, hard-working lad, he enlisted early in 
the war, and, unwilling to give in when the exposure of 
camping out brought on the first illness of his life—a violent 
attack of bronchitis—he struggled to drill and march with 
the rest, until, literally, his heart gave way. (It is perhaps 
irrelevant to these pages to state that, discharged from the 
Army a confirmed invalid, the War Office does not consider 
his case one deserving a pension.) 
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It was a very grand ceremony, that funeral. 

“I'd like her to have everything of the best,’ said Mr. 
Heather many times, and his wishes were carried out. 

The soldier slept with his father that night, to keep him 
company, and fought through a heart attack unaided rather 
than disturb the old man from his uneasy slumber. 

It is pitiful to see the poor fellow crawl about the roads, 
scarce able to draw a breath; but Mr. Heather and the family 
have accepted this further trial with the uncomplaining and 
uncomprehending stoicism of their class. It is much to be 
feared that, such as these (the real salt of our English earth), 
bear many hardships and the injustice which causes them in 
too fine a spirit. 

Old Heather finds comfort in his toll of daily strenuous 
work. Despite his age his figure remains as straight as a 
sapling. He would be a splendid model for a painter as he 
stands by the stack of purple broom-twigs. There is some- 
thing of an antique and forgotten nobility about the severe 
lines of his face, in contrast with the childlike simplicity of 
his kind blue eyes. He is one of a generation fast passing 
away, and he can neither read nor write. 

“I never had any book-learning,” said he to us, the other 
day. 

** And I don’t think you seem the worse for that,” said we. 

“No,” he agreed; and then, “ It’s not the learning that 
counts,” he added, and with a great gesture struck his heart. 
“ It’s what a man has here.” 


AGNES EGERTON CASTLE. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND MONASTICISM. 


| ee in war time our officers cannot always be talking” 
about their work, and many tales have reached us of the 
diversity of topics discussed “ somewhere in France ” when 
ouf fighting men are fortunate enough to find themselves in 
rest billets and are able to hobnob together at mess. On 
one of these occasions not long since a lively debate was 
started, it appears, on English monasticism during the Re- 
formation period, in the course of which a distinguished officer 
maintained that the principal reason why the abbeys were 
abolished in the sixteenth century was because they were hated 
by the people. Two somewhat curious illustrations were 
quoted in support of this thesis, the one that at Kirkstall 
Abbey in Yorkshire the country folk drove a hay wagon 
through the main door up the nave and made a hole to drive 
it out behind the high altar so that it should never be used 
as a church again, the other that at Romsey Abbey in Hamp- 
shire the fabric “ was bought by the town to serve as a parish 
church because the monks were so hated.” A correspondent, 
precluded himself by occupations of a more pressing nature 
from embarking on such an investigation, asked us to look 
the matter up, and it has struck us that the results of our im- 
perfect inquiry, though very negative, may be worth calling 
attention to in this place. 

To begin with the instance alleged. Romsey Abbey was not 
tenanted by monks but was a religious house of women. It cer- 
tainly does not seem to have been in a state of great fervour 
during the early part of the sixteenth century,but after a report 
was sent in that the abbey church was a building worth some 
£400 in the money of those days it was surrendered to the 
Crown somewhere about the year 1539. Afterwards, as we 
learn on the unexceptionable authority of the Victoria County 
History, 

The parishioners of Romsey managed to save the fine old 


conventual church from destruction by buying it back from the 
Crown in 1554[1!5 years afterwards!] for £100. This is much 
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below Steward Foster’s valuation, but it must be recollected that 
the parish had an unassailable right to a considerable portion 
of it which even Henry's [? Mary’s] counsellors could not ignore." 


We must own that we fail to recognize any notable indica- 
tion of unpopularity in this. As regards Kirkstall, we have 
altogether failed to discover any trace of the story above re- 
counted. Neither in the Victoria County History for York- 
shire, which devotes several pages to Kirkstall, nor in the 
little monograph of a local antiquary, Mr. J. Wardell, of 
which a fifth edition was published in 1882, is there any men- 
tion of the incident referred to. 

As to the general question of the popularity or unpopularity 
of the monasteries it would probably be impossible to find 
a more competent or impartial opinion than that of the two. 
Anglican students who have lately had special occasion to 
investigate the subject. They have told us in some detail how 
in the articles drafted at Pontefract by those who took part 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, a very conspicuous place was 
occupied by the following demand, “ the suppressed abbeys 
to be restored to their houses, lands and goods.’’ Comment- 
ing upon this the authors of this most exhaustive study of 
this great popular movement which has yet been undertaken 
say: 

Here lay the chief cause of the rebellion. Aske constantly 
maintained that the suppression of the abbeys and the divisions 
among the preachers were alone sufficient to have made the com- 
mons rise, apart from any other real or imaginary grievances.” 


At a later date, when a prisoner in the Tower, Aske set 
down in writing the case for the preservation of the monas- 
teries in some detail, and then after urging at considerable 
length the point that “the people were greatly refreshed by 
the said abbeys where now they have no such succour,”’ he 
concludes with the following passage: 


Also, the abbeys were one of the beauties of this realm to all 
men and strangers passing through the same; also all gentlemen 
were much succoured in their needs with money, their young 
sons there succoured, and in nunneries their daughters brought 
up in virtue; and also their evidences and money left to the 
uses of infants in abbeys’ hand, always sure there; and such 


1 Victoria County History, Hampshire, Vol II. p. 131. 
2 M. H. Dodds and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace. Cambridge, 1915, 


Vol, I. pp. 348—351. 
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abbeys as were near the danger of sea banks, were great main- 
tainers of sea walls and dykes, maintainers and builders of 
bridges and highways and such other things for the common- 
wealth. 


The authors of the valuable monograph from which we are 
quoting then continue: 


Even more enthusiastic evidence as to the virtues of the monas- 
teries was given by a Yorkshireman who lived near Roche Abbey 
in the reign of Edward VI. He, too, praised the monks for 
repairing the highways, for lending money to the needy and for 
their hospitality and charity. In addition he said ‘that they 
were good landlords who never enclosed the common ‘lands, and, 
when corn was scarce, would sell it under the market to bring 
down the price. The Pilgrims’ marching song sets forth their 
praises with the greatest simplicity: 


Alack, Alack ! For there they had 
For the Church’s sake Both ale and bread 
Poor commons wake At time of need 

And no marvel! And succour great, 
For clear it is In all distress 
The decay of this And heaviness 
How the poor shall miss And well entreat. 


No tongue can tell. 

In trouble and care 

When that we were 

In manner all bare 
Of our substance 

We found good bate 

At churchmen’s gate 

Without checkmate 
Or variance. 


¢ 


Perhaps most weighty of all is the following shrewd 
criticism : 


It will be observed that the monks are praised for their public 
virtues. They might have done all this, except the education 
of the children, even if their private lives were stained with 
as many vices as are mentioned in the Comperta. The people 
judged the monks by their deeds, and that their deeds were on 
the whole good is shown by the very fact that the king attacked 
them for their private lives, concerning which it was impossible 
that there should be very reliable evidence.? 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev. Vol. V. 345. 
2 The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1. p. 359. 
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No doubt, there were scandals, possibly many scandals, 
even in the North, and allowance must be made for the fact 
that such eulogies as those just quoted were written by parti- 
sans. None the less the general conclusion arrived at by the 
authors is that— 


From the whole evidence it appears that in the north the abbeys 
still performed useful social duties, and their destruction was 
therefore a severe blow. In the south, which was more civilised,, 
their functions had been to a great extent superseded and con- 
sequently their loss was less felt. 


It seems almost unnecessary to supplement this by any 
further evidence, but just one word may be cited from the 
estimate of a student by no means partial to monasticism, 
reviewing the first volume of Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s 
Visitations of Religious Houses in the fifteenth century. The 
reviewer’s admissions are certainly noteworthy in view of the 
tone adopted by such writers as Mr. G. G. Coulton: 


It must be said that we do not get a pleasant impression from 
this volume. There is a general laxity and a want of enthusiasm 
so prevalent that the visitors themselves can venture upon nothing 
higher than an attempt to maintain decorum. There are, it is 
true, cases of the gravest misconduct, but they are not very 
numerous, and are so frankly described that it is unlikely that 
false shame has concealed others of the same kind. Why indeed 
should not realities be stated in such a record as an episcopal 
register? In fact, considering the general spirit of the monasteries, 
as revealed by the injunctions that were necessary, the wonder 
is that the worst offences were so few. For monasticism had 
drifted into a false position.! 

H. T. 





Do INDULGENCES FORGIVE SINS? 


HE controversial gambols of that veteran Kensitite, 

Baron Porcelli, do not usually attract sufficient general 
attention to call for notice in these pages, but an exception 
may perhaps be made for a letter of his on the Indulgence; 
question which appeared recently in the Zxglish Churchman, 
This indictment seems to have been regarded by the Baron’s 
admirers as a deadly blow at the Church of Rome, and it has 
consequently been hurled at the heads of various simple- 


1 E, W. Watson in Eng. Hist. Rev, 1916, p. 159. Review by E. W. Watson, 
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minded Catholics who, having no access to the document he 
refers to, have naturally been hampered in replying. Be 
this as it may, to avoid all suspicion of evading issues or 
garbling quotations, we reprint the Baron’s letter in its 
entirety: 


INDULGENCE FOR SIN. 


Sir,—Repeatedly—nay, constantly—in this country is the as- 
sertion made by Papists that an “ Indulgence”’ is not a remission 
of sin, but merely of the penalties in Purgatory which every. 
“saint” has to endure over and above the sufferings of Christ. 
As defined in Keenan’s “ Doctrinal Catechism "’ (page 149), given 
to me by the Jesuit Provincial in India, it is “a remission of 
the temporal punishment due to venial sin, and also to mortal 
sin, after the eternal punishment has been remitted.” This Cate- 
chism adds that sins are not remitted by Indulgences, but “ by, 
the sacraments of baptism and penance.” Yet in “Roman Docu- 
ments and Decrees,” edited by the Rev. David Durnford (Vol. 
II. No. 7, January, February, March, 1908, page 112), pub- 
lished with the approval of the Westminster Papal authorities 
by Washbourne, we find Pope Pius X.’s “ Indulgence,” to all 
visiting the Lourdes crypt, not merely for the remission of “ tem- 
poral punishment,”’ but actually of sins. It is a long document 
in Latin. I will quote the ipsissima verba of the incriminatory 
portion only: “ Quare omnibus utriusque sexus Christi fidelibus, 
qui ... Cryptam .. . devote visitaverint, ibique ante Dei- 
pare imaginem ... pro .. . heregum extirpatione, ac S, 
Matris Ecclesia Exaltatione pias ad Deum preces effuderint, 
plenariam omnium peccatorum suorum indulgentiam et remis- 
sionem, quam etiam animabus fidelium in Purgatorio detentis 
per modum suffragii applicari posse, in forma Jubilzi concedi- 
mus et largimur.” 

Which I translate thus: “Wherefore we concede and bestow, 
as a Jubilee Indulgence, to all Christians of either sex who shall 
devoutly visit the Crypt and shall there, before the image of 
the Mother of God, offer up pious prayer to God for the extirpa- 
tion of heresies and the exaltation of Holy Mother Church, a 
Plenary Indulgence and Remission of all their sins, which also 
may be applied to the souls of the faithful detained in purgatory, 
by way of suffrage.” 

Here, then, is an official “ Indulgence and Remission of all 
sins,” for the living as well as for the dead. So much for the 
“Catholic truth"”’ that denies the fact here publicly proclaimed 
urbi et orbi. j 

ALFRED PORCELLI. 


August 12, 1917. 
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P.S.—On page 138 of the same Popish work is given an In- 
dulgence, dated November 9, 1907, of 300 days, toties quoties, 
for uttering two “ ejaculations,” ‘‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes priez 
nous.” 


This surprising discovery made by Baron Porcelli, of which 
an enthusiastic sympathizer declares that “ not even a Jesuit 
can wriggle out of this admission that an Indulgence can be 
granted which remits sin,” does not call for any lengthy reply. 
Perhaps the most wonderful circumstance in the case is that 
Baron Porcelli should never have made the discovery before, 
for the forms observed in this decree are identical with those 
which appear in almost every grant of a plenary indulgence 
from the days of Boniface VIII. downwards. The first thing 
we would call attention to is a rather important omission. The 
Baron has calmly left out in the earlier part of the formula 
the very vital clause which we here italicize. “To all Chris- 
tians of either sex who deing truly contrite and duly confessed 
and refreshed with Holy Communion shall devoutly visit,etc.” 
(gui vere penitentes et confessi ac S. Communione refecti, 
etc.). This, needless to say, is all printed in full on the 
very page of Father Durnford’s collection which is here ap- 
pealed to. Apparently Baron Porcelli thought this clause of 
no importance. The truth, of course, is that the phrase iz- 
dulgentia et remissio peccatorum is not the same thing as 
absolutio peccatorum. The very fact that the “ indulgence 
and remission ” referred to are applicable to the souls in pur- 
gatory must surely make that clear. How could I apply to the 
souls in purgatory the forgiveness of the guilt of my sins?) 
But I can transfer to them, if the Supreme Judge should deem 
well, that remission of penalties that would otherwise have 
been available for myself; just as a convict who has been 
excused from two years of his sentence might conceivably 
petition that two years should be remitted from the sentence 
of some fellow criminal instead. The use of language here 
is all technical and traditional. If one wanted to be very 
accurate, one would translate plenaria indulgentia et remissio 
peccatorum suorum as “ a full indulgence and relaxation for 
their sins,” rather than “ o/ their sins,” meaning of course 
the relaxation of the penalties.t But the simple reply which 
makes the whole matter absolutely clear is this. Zx hypothesi 


1 No doubt in current translations a literal rendering is often retained, but 
such technical language is familiar to Catholics and there is no danger of 
misinterpretation. 
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the pilgrims who visit the grotto are first truly penitent, go 
to confession and receive absolution in order to communicate. 
Thereby, as every Catholic knows, the gwi/t of their sins is 
forgiven. If, then, the Pope by his indulgence for visiting’ 
the shrine grants them forgiveness of their sins, he bestows 
no favour at all. Every pilgrim of them might say: “ Indul- 
gence for visiting the grotto! Thank you for nothing. My 


sins have been forgiven already.” 
H. T. 





THE BICENTENARY OF FREEMASONRY. 


B: a noteworthy coincidence two centenary commemora- 
tions occur in this year of horrors 1917, both marking 
events which in the past proved to be of singularly evil omen 
alike for the Catholic Church and for every moral code which 
is based on the Christian revelation. On October 31, 1517, 
Martin Luther affixed to the door of the Castle Church of 
Wittemberg his ninety-seven theses attacking the doctrine of 
Indulgences. Two hundred years later, on June 24, 1717, a 
Masonic Grand Lodge was for the first time constituted out 
of certain pre-existing Lodges in London, and thus initiated 
that great organization of speculative Masonry which has 
since spread its meshes all over the civilized world. Luther 
struck at the Papacy ostensibly in the interests of a purer 
Christianity. It needed but a brief interval to make it clear 
that the principles of private judgment, of faith without works, 
of the impotence of free-will, could result in nothing but a 
liberty which degenerated more and more inevitably into license 
and was followed by the overthrow of all respect for authority. 
Thus the offensive of Lutheranism gradually slackened and died 
out. By the end of the seventeenth century the initiative 
had passed away from it. Like the Ottoman power in Europe 
it was henceforward a lost cause, which could do no more 
than defend itself and cling to that which it held. Mean- 
while Catholicism, reinvigorated and renewed, battered at its 
gates and, so far as the Lutheran religion is concerned, has 
been gaining ground ever since. Then came Freemasonry, 
harmless enough in appearance, preaching toleration in religious 
matters and universal brotherhood. This was not at first a 
frontal attack, but when transplanted to a foreign soil the 
mask soon fell off. Militant Freemasonry of the Continental 
or Latin type has vowed the overthrow of Clericalism, not, 
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as Luther pretended, to build up a purer Christianity, but to 
compass the destruction of Christianity altogether. Still, 
Porte inferi non prevalebunt. Let us hope that after the 
present cataclysm Freemasonry, now almost completely dis- 
integrated, as we showed in a recent article, will be power- 
less to do further mischief, and that the Spirit of Evil will 
find that he will have to forge new weapons if the assault is 
to be maintained. 

Meanwhile it is curious to remark how both these two great 
onslaughts have germinated and drawn their resources from 
within the bosom of the Church herself. Luther was a monk 
trained in all the learning and traditions of Catholic scholasti- 
cism. Freemasonry was no more than the development of 
certain features of a great medieval craft-gild, which in 
certain relations persisted even after the change of religion 
and cherished those secrets and principles of brotherhood 
which by a philological confusion were regarded as the special 
“‘mystery” of the stonecutters’ art. It has long been ad- 
mitted that the most ancient existing document which can be 
regarded as containing the Masonic “ charges” is to be found 
in a manuscript (Royal 17, A, 1 at the British Museum) 
which throughout the greater portion of its contents breathes 
nothing but the simplest and most unaffected p>» ery and 
piety. The first charge as it stands in this fourteenti-century 
record runs thus, we modernize the spelling ; 

At this sembly were points ordained mo 

Of great lords and masters also 

That whoso will con this craft and come to estate 

He must love well God and holy Church algate (always), 

And his master also, that he is with, 

Wheresoever he go, in field or frith (war or peace) ; 

And thy fellows thou love also 

For that thy craft well that thou do. 
Long after the Reformation and down to the very moment 
when Dr. Anderson, in 1723, drew up new Constitutions for 
the newly organized brotherhood of speculative Masons, the 
substance of this first charge had persisted though the words 
“‘holy Church” had ceased altogether to bear the meaning 
they conveyed in medizval times. Even in 1717 the Mason 
still held that 

The first charge is that thou beest faithful to God and holy 
Church and givest entry to no error or heresy. 
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But the old medieval manuscript of the British Museum is 
not content with such’vague precepts as this. It goes on to 
instruct the brethren of the craft in the minutest detail as to 
the manner of saying their prayers, of hearing Mass, of 
showing Christian courtesy and charity to their fellows, not 
forgetting the rules of ordinary politeness. They are reminded 
that 

In hall, in chamber where thou dost gon 

Good manners maken a mon. 


As for their religious duties, they are told 


Look thou come not to church late 

For to speak harlotry by the gate ; 

Then to church when thou dost fare 

Have in mind ever more 

To worship thy Lord God both day and night 
With all thy wits and eke thy might. 


We are strongly inclined to believe that when Freemasonry 
was renewed in England in 1717 much of this spirit of simple 
piety was still too deeply ingrained to be easily eradicated. 
Father Griiber, both in the Catholic Encyclopedia and in a 
recent article in the Stimmen der Zeit, considers that he detects 
an insidiously Deistic tone in the earliest Constitutions of 
1723. We do not deny that the Christianity prescribed is 
sufficiently vague to lend itself to a Deistic interpretation, but 
we maintain none the less that such men as Anderson and 
Andrew Ramsay were sincere Christians and had no idea or 
desire of paving the way for the rejection of the Christian 
revelation as a whole. The point perhaps is not of very much 
importance, as the atheistic spirit of Freemasonry developed 
very soon afterwards, but Father Griiber’s contention seems 
to us to run counter to the evidence available. 

H. T. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Of the many “topics” of this month a long 
The Pope’s Peace way the most important is the Peace Note 
Note. issued by Benedict XV. on August Ist, that 
is on the completion of the third year of the 
war. Notwithstanding the ill-success of his previous appeals 
to the sovereigns and governments at war with one another to 
lay aside their animosities, it is surely not surprising that he 
should venture once more to make a fervent appeal to the same 
authorities in face of the increasing and all-pervading des- 
truction of innocent lives and of the means of existence, and 
the apparent interminability of it all unless some mode can be 
found of bringing the nations together again in a returning sense 
of their common brotherhood. “In a situation so painful,’ he 
says, “in the presence of so serious a menace, we who have no 
special political views, who do not listen to the suggestions or 
the interests of any of the belligerent parties, but are only urged 
by feelings of our supreme duty as the common Father of the 
faithful, by the prayers of our children who implore our inter- 
vention and our pacifying word, by the voice of humanity and 
reason—we utter again a cry for peace and renew our pressing 
appeal to those who hold in their hands the destinies of the 
nations.” 


By the time when these comments reach our 

Its Suggested readers they will be familiar with the full text 
Peace Basis. of this Papal Note, and we trust will have 
weighed it well, so as to be on the alert to 

vindicate the good name of the Holy Father from the aspersions 
on its motives which are sure to be cast by some because they have 
been misled by current misconceptions, by others because they are 
envenomed by anti-Catholic prejudice. Thus a writer in 7he 
Times, who appears to have forgotten altogether the many prac- 
tical proofs of Benedict XV.’s disinterestedness, or rather of 
his fatherly concern for the victims of the war on every side, has 
already claimed as a palpable indication of the pro-German bias 
discernible in the Note, that it stipulates for the reconstitution 
of the former independent kingdom of Poland “ out of regard for 
the nationality of the present Father General of the Jesuits,”’ but 
is callous to the claims of Serbia, whose name is not even men- 
tioned in its text—although in fact the self-same clause which 
makes this stipulation for the restoration of Poland expressly, 
claims that “the other territorial and political questions, more 
especially those relating to Armenia and the Balkan States 
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[of which surely Serbia is one] should be examined by the con- 
ferring governments in the same spirit of equity and justice” 
as those contested between Italy and Austria, between Germany 
and France. It was impossible surely to use language more com- 
pletely inclusive of the countries legitimately concerned, and this 
we imagine is why the Pope adds, as he could hardly have helped 
doing. in a letter which expressly declines to go into questions of 
right and wrong, on the ground that its author had not the means 
of inquiring judicially into the matter, that the Entente should as 
a guid pro quo return the German colonies it had conquered and 
annexed. 

The Holy Father has only suggested what from the nature 
of the case he could only have suggested as the basis from which 
the conferring parties must start if they are to co-operate to- 
gether at all in an endeavour to lay the foundations of “a firm and 
lasting peace.” Nor should it be overlooked that he suggests this 
only as a starting point for their deliberations, “leaving it to 
themselves to settle and complete the details,’ and of course, 
if so it should turn out, to consider how much they can on one side 
or the other accept and how much they must reject. Nor again 
does he lose sight of the disadvantages to itself any one of the 
belligerents may discern in his plan. What he does is to entreat 
them all none the less to accept it, as apparently the only conceiv- 
able means under the existing circumstances of averting the 
further continuance of the “ useless massacre which is causing the 
civilizead world to become nothing but a field of death,’ and 
“ Europe, great and glorious as she is, to rush into the abyss, as 
if carried away by a universal madness, and aid in her own 
suicide.” If only it were possible thus to revive the sense of a com- 
mon brotherhood among the nations of the earth! so we cannot 
but exclaim, as we read the words of this latest appeal from the 
See which has so often brought back peace to the stricken world 
in days of fearful crisis, by recalling its peoples to the conviction 
that they are as necessary for one another’s welfare as they are 
capable of working one another's social destruction. Nor is it only. 
the reverence that we have for the Holy Father's spiritual office 
that makes us feel that he has conferred an important benefit upon 
us all by sending out this new Note, for even if it should not lead 
directly to the end itself we desire, may it not tend ultimately in 
that direction if the response made to it by the governments ad- 
dressed should take the form of pointing out the difficulties which 
respectively they find in acquiescing in one point or another of 
the basis suggested? For this surely may bring about a clearing 
of the air and a more widespread recognition by the peoples of 
the underlying realities of the situation. 
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° , If it were not for one thing the Holy Father's 
This basis . . _ 
entities te proposals might surely form a solid basis for 
itself. negotiation. On one side it stipulates for most 
of the points for which the Entente went to 
war. It stipulates for the liberation, accompanied by complete 
restoration, of Belgium, which the late German Chancellor openly 
acknowledged in the Reichstag had been unlawfully invaded. 
It stipulates for the liberation of the territories which formed 
the ancient kingdom of Poland; for the just and equitable libera- 
tion of the Balkan States and Armenia. If on the other hand it 
stipulates for the restoration to Germany of her South African 
and other colonies, this is a point which we, or rather our South 
African colonists, who were on friendly terms with their German 
neighbours till the war broke out and the initiative was taken by 
the German colonists themselves of invading our colonies, might 
not so greatly object, if only security could be taken that Germany 
should not use her recovered cglonies as a point d’appui for 
fresh attacks upon ours, and should give guarantees that she 
would not again ill-treat, as she used to ill-treat, the Herreros and 
other native inhabitants of her own colonies. The Pope makes 
a very guarded reference in his Note to the question of what 
is called by Germany the “freedom of the sea.” Evidently he 
regards this as one of the points on which the conferring 
governments must negotiate for themselves in the spirit of equity 
and justice to which he exhorts them. Germany’s meaning when 
she talks of the freedom of the seas is that, whilst she is free to 
overrun by land any intermediate country which stands between 
her and her “military objective,” a naval power like England 
ought not to be allowed to use the sea for transporting troops to 
the aid of her allies, or impeding the transportation of food and 
war-materials to German ports, although it is not clear whether 
she considers that she herself should be prevented from using 
the sea to attack enemy and neutral merchantmen by her sub- 
marines, or from using the air to bombard open towns with her 
airships and aeroplanes. In any case what the Pope appears to 
mean when he refers to freedom of the seas is that by the recon- 
stitution of peace on terms which can command stability, the 
causes of conflict will be stopped for long years and decades to 
come, and so leave the sea as free as it has ever been in times 
of peace, for the exchange of commercial and other goods be- 
tween all the people of the earth working together in friendly 
co-operation. 


What then is the one thing which seems to 

But there stand in the way of accepting this basis of ne- 

is a difficulty. gotiation? Here we touch ona delicate point,for 
we have regarded it as our duty throughout the 

war to leave to others to dispute points of variance between the 
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belligerents and confine our own comments to matters that tend 
towards the restoration of peace, or at least towards the softening 
of antipathies between the individuals of the opposing hosts. 
The majority of the writers of a nation at war must, we recognize, 
concern themselves with the direct participation in the hostilities, 
whether those waged by the sword or by the pen, and as a neces- 
sary consequence yield often to the inevitable bias towards their 
own side which the circumstances are apt to induce. But it is 
desirable that there should be some who, like the doctors and 
chaplains on the field of battle, are assigned the duty of abstain- 
ing from the fighting itself and devoting their care to the sufferers 
on both sides, and to this extent of keeping alive the claims of 
mutual charity; and it is to this charge that we assign ourselves 
by the very nature of our function as conductors of a paper like 
our own. Still we shall only be giving expression to feelings cur- 
rent generally in our country, among Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, which it is desirable that Catholics elsewhere, and Catho- 
lics especially in the central empires, should be made aware of 
by the diffusion of news from the neutral to the Teutonic popula- 
tions, a diffusion which we trust the discussion excited by the 
Pope’s Note is likely to promote. We may introduce this point 
by referring to the question of the restoration of Belgium which 
the Note sets in the first place among the factors in its plan. The 
German government, it suggests, should not only agree to restore 
the ruins which its warlike aggressions have caused in that 
country, but pledge itself solemnly to respect faithfully its in- 
dependence in the future. Suppose they accepted this condition 
and pledged themselves to its observance by the most direct and 
solemn engagement. What would they be doing more than re- 
newing the pledge they took long ago with equal solemnity? Yet 
that previous pledge they did not hesitate to break in the most 
cynical manner on the plea that their own interests demanded 
it. What security would their taking a fresh pledge to the same 
effect offer? And ‘what security could we have that they would not 
disregard in as’ wanton a manner similar pledges referring to 
other issues raised by the war? It is this conviction that makes the 
populations on the allied side, and primarily their governments, 
unwilling to accept the basis which the Holy Father proposes 
to them. They feel that to make a treaty with the German 
government would be like making a treaty with a tiger. The 
tiger, as representing a nation of supermen, would hold itself 
free to disregard every one of its engagements, however clearly. 
defined, with impunity, but would be particularly insistent that 
the Allies should keep every one of their engagements to the 
letter, thereby leaving to Germany the immense advantage of 
the initiative whenever, after the laying down of arms, it félt 
itself ready to kindle the conflagration again. 
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We have no wish to include the German people generally, still 
less its Catholic sections, in this condemnation. Some of the less 
responsible organs of public opinion in this country class all 
Germans together in this respect, Catholics and Protestants alike ; 
and it is true that German Catholics of a sort, such as Deputy, 
Spahn and Deputy Erzberger, have done their best to attach 
this stigma to the German Catholic population generally, as 
though the German Catholics and the German Centrum party 
were to be identified still as they were rightfully to be identified 
a few decades ago. But an article in our present number shows 
that we ourselves are not under this impression, and that there are 
sound reasons for thinking that the real Catholics of Germany, 
and let us hope also many sections of non-Catholic Germans, 
continue in the same right-minded and peaceful dispositions as 
before the war. It is painfully apparent, however, that they are 
without influence to put a check on the excesses and megalomania 
of the pan-German party, whose minds appear to be bent on es- 
tablishing a German domination over the whole earth, and reduc- 
ing all other populations to abject slavery under their despotic 
rule. 


These are the reflections which the publishing 

The ‘‘ Civilta of the Papal Note suggests to us. But while 
Cattolica.” cordially, as well as dutifully, recognizing the 
motives and action of the Pope, we cannot but 

take exception to the recent article in the Civtlta Cattolica (for 
July 21st of this year) on a Lasting Peace and Disarmament in 
the jourth year of the war, which has stirred the indignation of 
many readers and writers in this country, and has been very far 
from serving the purpose of the Holy Father in his efforts for the 
restoration of peace. This is chiefly due to a footnote attached 
to p. 119 of that article, which cites, in a version of its own, some 
words it inaccurately attributes to Mr. Lloyd George, deducing 
from them that, if Germany was perhaps responsible in the first 
instance for springing this war upon the world, England, by the 
acknowledgment of her own Prime Minister, is responsible for 
its continuance. It is not pleasant for us to place ourselves in 
conflict with a periodical edited by members of our own Order in 
another country, but we have the right and even the duty to protest 
against such an unjust attack on the good name of our Prime 
Minister, especially when it is based on an inexplicably careless 
reading of his words. On the page in question, the Civiléa writer, 
whilst giving in his text the words attributed by Livy to the 
Samnite general, /ustum est bellum quibus necessarium, et pia 
arma quibus nulla wisi in armis relinguitur spes, in the footnote 
appended applies this dictum to Mr. Lloyd George in the follow- 
ing terms: “ This accepted principle of international law should 
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have been remembered by Mr. Lloyd George when last June [that 
is, in his Glasgow speech] he renewed his protest that responsi- 
bility for these terrible events does not rest upon Great Britain, 
which did not provoke the tempest, but recognized that ‘Germany 
now is ready to grant us a satisfactory peace,’ and remarked there- 
upon that ‘ without doubt (izdubitatamente) we could have peace 
now at a certain price, for it is evident that Germany wishes for 
peace,but it would be a peace which would give her the predomin- 
ance in economic and other aspects in the countries already inva- 
ded by her’. It is from this passage in the Prime Minister's speech 
that the Civiltd writer deduces the conclusion that “if the war 
was provoked by Germany its continuance is now due to England, 
who wishes to hinder her rival from obtaining an economic ad- 
vantage over her.’’ Could anything be more unfair? Mr. Lloyd 
George in his speech said: “/ hear there are people going about 
the country saying that Germany is prepared to give you peace 
now, ar honourable and satisfactory peace.” By omitting the 
introductory words which we have italicized, the Civi/tad writer 
conveys the impression that Mr. Lloyd George gave this as a 
statement of his own which he believed to be conformed to the 
facts, and he confirms this false impression by omitting the sen- 
tence that immediately follows, and contains words which cut 
away the roots of that false impression. “Let us examine that. If 
it is true then it would be criminal if we sacrificed more precious 
life and treasure and prolonged the wretchedness and anxiety 
and suffering associated with the war. No doubt you can have 
peace now. Germany will give us peace now—at a price.”” And 
then he goes on to show how impossible the price would be. We 
need not give this part of his speech at the present moment, be- 
cause it will be more apposite to cite from the portion of Ambas- 
sador Gerard’s new book which appears in the Daily Telegraph 
on the day we are writing, August 20th. The German peace 
offer came out about the end of last December. As we know, 
Germany, while inviting the belligerents to a Conference, refused 
to say more about the terms for settling the war which she pro- 
posed than to suggest that they were likely to be satisfactory to 
all sides. From that time Mr. Gerard seems to have used his 
opportunity. The Chancellor would not, when thus questioned, 
go beyond the vague statement that they were prepared to retire 
from Belgium, “ but with guarantees.’’ At length in January of 
the present year Mr. Gerard, by judicious questioning, got him to 
give the details of their scheme. The guarantees they must have 
would be the possession of the forts of Liége and Namur, not to 
speak of other forts and garrisons throughout that unfortunate 
country; they must also have possession of all the railways of 
the country, together with its ports, so as to have complete control 
of all its trade, and besides have an abiding army of occupation in 
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the country (presumably at the expense of the Belgians), whilst 
the Belgians were to be forbidden to have any army at all of their 
own. On Mr. Gerard's remonstrance that this would leave to 
the Belgians practically nothing, the Chancellor replied that they 
could not allow Belgium to become an outpost of England, on 
which Mr.'Gerard remarked that England might object to its 
becoming an outpost of Germany, especially as Admiral Tirpitz 
had said that Germany needed to have the Belgian coast per- 
manently that it might always be in a favourable position for 
making war on England and America. Mr. Gerard then pressed 
the Chancellor to say what they proposed as to retiring from the 
occupied districts of France, Russia, and the Balkan States. The 
aeply was that they would retire from those of France, but must 
have as a guarantee a rectification of the frontier, which, said 
Mr. Gerard, is but a polite name for annexation [presumably of 
all the coal and iron districts of Eastern France]; that they must 
have a very substantial rectification of the Russian frontier [in 
other words a very extensive annexation of Russian and Polish 
territory]; that they would leave the fate of Roumania for Bul- 
garia and that of Serbia and Italy for Austria to determine. A 
poor comfort for these countries, if they were likely when the 
war ends to be at the mercy of their foes. Moreover, as a donne 
bouche for the nations which Germany, by her sudden but long- 
prepared attack upon them, forced into war with her, the Chan-, 
cellor told Mr. Gerard that they would require indemnities from 
all these countries, together with the restoration of all their own 
ships and all their former colonies. Perhaps, if the Civi/¢a writer 
will reflect on this interpretation by the late German Chancellor 
of what his government meant by the honourable and satisfactory, 
peace they were prepared to give, and the sort of German pre- 
dominance over England and other countries it would involve, 
he will find it easier to understand why England as well as her 
fellow Allies regard it as very far indeed from satisfactory. 


. But what chiefly distresses us in this ill-ad- 

—— \ cae vised expression of opinion from an Italian 
the Pope. colleague is the further difficulty it is likely to 
create for the Holy Father in the pursuance 

of his single-minded endeavour to bring back to the world a 
truly solid and lasting peace. He has immense obstacles to 
overcome, not the least among which is the persistent disposition 
of a certain section of our own countrymen to suspect him at 
every stage of his action of intentionally playing into the hands 
of our foes, and being callous to our own necessities and senti- 
ments. To an appreciable extent these suspicions have been 
dying down in face of his energetic labours for the relief of 
our prisoners and other sufferers, coming as these have done in 
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support of the intrinsic evidence of his many touching appeals.. 
But the Cividé@ comments are evidently going to be taken up and 
proclaimed as justifying the warnings of the bigots. Already 
unpleasant comments are appearing in our newspapers, and no 
one knows when they will cease. His Holiness knows, however,, 
how many thousands of his sons throughout the British Empire 
are fully conscious of the truly paternal solicitude for the welfare 
of us all which he so perseveringly displays, and who appreciate 
gratefully the efforts he is now making to deliver them from 
this furnace of affliction. The influence, too, of numbers like 
these does not fail to tell on their neighbours, who know also 
in many cases what he has been able to obtain for their sons or 
the sons of their friends. 


And in this connection, as in our last issue we 
‘“‘No Small gave an account of the excellent pamphlet in 
Stir.” which a Franciscan Father has recently 
brought together the documentary evidence for 
what the Pope has been doing for us, so here we must call atten- 
tion to another pamphlet, entitled Vo Small Stir, which has just 
been brought out by an Anglican Layman who takes the nom de 
plume of Diplomaticus.t The title will be recognized as sug- 
gested by Acts xii. 18, and is appropriate at the head of a tract 
which comments on the excitement caused throughout the world 
at the bare suspicion of the successor of Peter being on the side 
of our foes. But the purpose of the tract is, like that of others 
which we Catholics have published, to prove that the Pope has 
throughout been taking the only course possible to one whose 
divinely appointed office is that of a Father of the whole of 
Christendom. We do not need to give this tract a formal review; 
it is enough to recommend it to our readers as one to which they 
may usefully draw the attention of their non-Catholic friends, 
who will be the more disposed to read it and heed it as coming 
from one on their own side, and to say that it takes up one by one 
the five principal charges that are brought against the Pope, 
and simply pulverizes them. It ends with words which testify. 
to the author being one of those in England who, if somewhat 
mistaken as to the path by which reunion is to be sought, are 
convinced that it can only be through the gathering of the nations 
round the throne of St. Peter. “The whole secular world is in 
travail to-day, seeking to bring peace out of rivalry. The Spirit 
of God moves again upon the waters, and surely the Church will 
feel His celestial fire. If the call to reunion is to come in our 
days, it can only come from the principium unttatis, the Guardian 
of the Vine. We know not if Rome is preparing the words of 
peace, but we would that our loins were girded and all things 
1 Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1917. 6d. 
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ready. Till then our eyes are turned to the Chief Shepherd. 
We wait for the voice from the Tomb of Peter and Paul. Amid 
our unhappy divisions, East and West, our appeal is still to the 


Primatial See. TZ vransiens in Macedoniam adjuva nos.” 
S.F.S. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Confession, Validity of Generic [Rev. W. Barry in /risk Eeclesiastical 
Record, August, 1917, p. 143]. 

Domicile, The Canon Law of [Dr. O’Donnell in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, July, 1917, p. 230]. 

Providence and Material Good and Evil [A. Eymieu in Revue Pratigue 
ad’ Apologttique, August, 1917, p- 513]. 

Sovereignty, Molina on [Rev. L. Watt, S.J.,in /rzsh Ecclesiastical Record, 
August, 1917, p. 89]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Apostasy, Some facts from New York [7ad/e/, August 11, 1917, p. 183]. 
Conversions, Apologetic value of [Louis Maisonneuve in Audletin ce 
Littirature Ecclesiastigue, July, 1917, p. 316]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Alcoholism, Practical means of Reform [F. Gibon in Revue Pratigue 
a’ Apologétique, August 1, 1917, p. 549]. 

American Indian and Catholicism, The [Philip Gadon in America, 
July 14, 1917, p. 346]. 

— Crisis, The [George E. Row in America, July 28 and August 4, 
1917]. 

Church and the Russian Revolution, The [F. A. Palmieri, O.S.A., in 
Catholic World, August, 1917]. 

Cost of War, The [A. Hilliard Atteridge in America, August 4]. 

French National Characteristics, Some [Edith Cowell, Month, Sept. 1917]. 

German Centre Party, The [7ad/et, August 4, 1917, p. 133 ; August 11, 
1917, p. 164 ; Month, Sept. 1917). 

Irish Records in Roman Libraries [Rev. P. O'Neill in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, August, 1917, p. 116]. 

Les Miracles d’Esculape [E. Mangenot in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
August 25]. 

Mixed-Marriage Problem, The [Frank H. Spearman in The Catholic 
Mind, July 8, 1917, p. 293]. 

Pacifism and Catholicism [P. Charmetant in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
August I, 1917, p. 238]. 

Peace, League of Nations for [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, August 5, 1917, 


P 


» 380]. 

Prejudice and Mexico’s ruin [Eber Cole Byam in America, August 4]. 
Reservation, History of [Rev. Herbert Thurston, Month, Sept. 1917]. 
Revolution, Principles of Democratic [J. M. O’Sullivan in /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, August, 1917, p. 98]. 
Suarez and his Doctrine [P. Villada in Razén y Fe, July, 1917, p. 313]. 











REVIEWS 


I—AUTHORITY? 


HE author of this little book is one who has been for 

many years engaged in teaching, and is now “ Directeur 
de la Villa St.-Jean, section francaise du Collége cantonal de 
Fribourg” in Switzerland. It is the fruit of a ripe experience 
in the task of training the young, and in writing it he has 
thought especially of his younger colleagues at Fribourg, and 
of the many old pupils who have passed through his hands, 
and have since become fathers of families; it is, moreover, the 
fruit, as the contents show, of a careful study of the ample 
literature on Pedology which the last few decades has placed 
at the service of the teachers of youth, and in estimating its 
value the author knows well how to discriminate between the 
useful and the useless; it is again a book animated by a 
thoroughly Catholic spirit which will make it a safe guide for 
Catholic parents and teachers, and enable them to see what 
an immense advantage the Catholic system of education has 
over all others when rightly applied. 

M. Kieffer at the outset warns his readers that they will 
not get from him a learned analysis of the physical, physio- 
logical, and psychological features which enter into the 
exercise and development of a child’s faculties, of the sort 
that are so common now-a-days, and contribute perhaps to 
our store of interesting facts concerning child life, but are of 
little or no use to the practical teacher. They will get from 
him a far more modest study of the lines along which the 
training of the young must travel if it is to be guided by the 
teaching of experience. The title of the book indicates what 
these lines are. The work of education is an exercise of 
authority, for the child in its inexperience needs to be guided, 
and it is by the exercise of authority, in the wider sense of the 
term, that the needful guidance is imparted to it and it is 
enabled to profit by the knowledge and wisdom stored up 
in the experience of the race. Animated by this conception 
of the nature of authority the writer lays great emphasis on 


1 L Autorité dans la famille et a Pécole. Par VAbbé F. Kieffer. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. Pp. ii, 490. Price, 5 frs. 1917. 
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the necessity of the teacher’s influence being directed towards 
training from within. As he expresses it, soul must reach 
soul, the teacher’s soul that of the pupil so that the training 
imparted may become, not a mere varnish on the surface of his 
life, an enforced coating which the pupil having no sympathy 
with it, will rub off as he grows up and is emancipated from 
the teacher’s domination, but will reach to the inner sanctuaries 
of his head and heart, so as to make him a willing and under- 
standing pupil who will mould his very soul to the form re- 
commended to him, which should be a form required by the 
exigencies of truth and ethics. 

To this general conception the writer adheres faithfully 
throughout, searching it out under all its aspects and illus- 
trating it always by choice thoughts either of his own or of 
recognized authorities whom he cites. The lines of his treat- 
ment are such as one would expect, and it is not needful to 
refer to them in detail. It is enough to recommend parents 
and teachers alike to read and make their own every detail 
of the valuable aid here furnished for their use, and to assure 
them that if they set themselves to apply its methods they 
will be well equipped for the difficult art of training their 
young charges at home and at school. To two points of high 
importance let us however direct a special attention. One is 
the task of developing the spirit of initiative, the other that 
of cultivating the aspiration after high ideals. We all feel the 
superior advantage of an education which trains the pupil to 
become creative, to make advances beyond what has been 
reached hitherto by his teacher or even by his generation, 
over an education which is satisfied with training the pupil 
to reproduce in himself the form exhibited by the master. 
The difficulty is to carry out successfully this superior method, 
and the answer, as Abbé Kieffer explains and illustrates with 
much felicity, is for the teacher to exhibit in himself an 
example of this dynamic force and discreetly encourage the 
incipient traces of the same spirit in his pupils. The same 
is to be said of the method by which the teacher should seek 
to inspire his pupils with high ideals, as the French term 
lever so well suggests. ‘In every child [the author reminds 
the would-be teachers for whom he writes] there are hidden 
treasures, jewels enveloped often in a common-looking gangue, 
as it is called. The educator is like the uninterested peasant 
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who treads on earthy-looking flints without taking note of 
anything special that is in them; the true educator knows 
that there are treasures to be found there, and his whole 
endeavour is to detect them, and to strike the flint so as to 
break off the gangue which envelops the precious stone.” 


2—MOTHER SETON’S DAUGHTERS’ 


HE name of Mother Seton’s Daughters does not con- 

vey a distinct idea to an English reader, but in the 
United States it is understood at once, for Mother Seton was 
the Foundress of an Order of nuns who devote themselves to 
the work of teaching children, of tending the sick in hospitals, 
and other charitable employments; an Order which, first 
founded in 1811, is now extended throughout the United 
States, and numbers its members by thousands. Elizabeth 
Seton zée Bayley, was born in 1774, and was married in 1794 
to William Seton,of a family of Scottish descent which ranked 
high amongst the American colonists of those days. Coming 
from a Protestant stock, Elizabeth was led, chiefly by her 
experience of Catholic life in Italy, during a stay there of 
some time which she took for the benefit of her husband's 
health, to enter the Catholic Church, which she did shortly; 
after her husband’s death that soon followed. Left with 
some young children and reduced in circumstances by the 
opposition to her change in religion, she first thought of work- 
ing for their support by teaching, and was about to take an 
engagement for this purpose in Montreal when, at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Carroll, the patriarch of the present Ameri- 
can hierarchy, she was induced to open a school at Baltimore 
for the education of Catholic children. It was out of this 
private venture that the Order which was to render such splen- 
did services to the Catholic Church in the States was in due 
course developed. The work before us bestows only two short 
chapters on Mrs. Seton’s personal life, which, however, has 
been otherwise written, and reveals her to have been a woman 
not only of great energy and capacity well fitted for the work 
to which she was called, but also a woman of saintly life, 
whose cause, in fact, has already been introduced, so that we 


1 The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters. By Sister Mary Agnes 
McCann, M.A. Longmans: New York and London. In two volumes. 


Pp. xxvii, 335; 335- Price, 21s. 1917. 
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may look forward to her being raised some day to the altars 
of the Church. But when her Order had been in existence 
nearly forty years, and had been established in many Ameri- 
can cities, a dissension occurred which resulted in dividing 
the members into two parts. Bishop Carroll, when he first 
founded them, borrowed from the rule of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent of Paul, which he adapted somewhat 
to meet the exigencies of American conditions. The Sisters 
were, under this scheme, put under the spiritual direction of 
the Sulpicians, that body of clergy being widely spread in 
the States, but, as the Society of St. Sulpice was opposed to 
undertaking the superiorship of religious communities of 
women, the Bishop of Baltimore regularly appointed some 
other priest to this office, who was often a Lazarist Father. So 
it continued till 1847, when a Lazarist priest was in posses- 
sion of this post, and he suggested that they should fuse, with 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent’s foundation, of fhich 
the Mother House, with control over its members throughout 
the world, was in Paris. This scheme, while favoured by 
the majority of the American Sisters and by some of the 
American Bishops, was resisted by others of the members 
who could count on the support of some of the Bishops, the 
objection being that a dress to which they had become at- 
tached would have to be discarded, that some of their work, 
as the care of boy orphans and pupils of tender years, would 
also henceforth be forbidden them, and some French customs 
introduced into their lives. Bishop Hughes, of New York, 
withdrew the nuns in his own diocese in 1846, and in 1849, 
Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, where some of Mother Seton's 
Daughters had a few years previously made a foundation, 
signified on their behalf that he desired with their cordial, 
acquiescence that they should not join the union but remain 
with their accustomed dress and works, and that he was found- 
ing a distinct Mother House for them in his own episcopal 
city. This he did, Mother Margaret George, one of the first 
companions of the Foundress, being put at the head of it. 
Both of the branches thus separated have since flourished in 
the States, there being room for them all in its ample terri- 
tories : and they have too,whilst each true to its own conception 
of the merits of the change, preserved a sisterly feeling to- 
wards one another. The present History follows the fortunes 
of the Cincinnati branch of the Order, for which it claims 
the fullest fidelity to the vocation of Mother Seton. 
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This work cannot be considered perfect in its composi- 
tion. It is too much of the nature of bare Annals, and lacks 
that note of intimacy to which one specially looks as con- 
tributing to the charm of the history of a religious Order. It 
abounds too beyond the limits of moderation in lists of names, 
of prizes, and programmes which can only be of ephemeral 
interest. Still it gives a substantial account of the dry bones 
at least of a notable religious movement. Dr. Peter Guilday 
writes for it a short preface. 


3—ENGLISH FRANCISCAN HISTORY! 


R. A. G. LITTLE, who is an authority on the history 

of the Franciscan Order in England, took this subject 
for the Ford Lectures he was invited to give last year before 
the University of Oxford. These Lectures have just been 
published and afford interesting reading for the many to 
whom the history of this Order appeals. The Lectures are 
six in number, two being on the Observance of the Vow of 
Poverty by the English Friars, one on their relation to the 
Monks and the Parish priests, another on their popular 
preaching, another on their part in the general education of 
the clergy, and a final one on the Franciscan school at 
Oxford. Perhaps it would have been better had the author 
consulted a few Franciscan or other canonists on the precise 
meaning of the rule of poverty so far as it bound the 
Franciscan Order. The Franciscan rule in this respect dif. 
ferred materially from that of other Orders, and besides, is a 
very thorny subject to follow out in its relation to the Fran- 
ciscans themselves. Mr. Little brings together a good many 
interesting facts touching gifts made to Franciscan houses or 
to individual friars, some of which appear to have been accepted, 
though they were gifts of real property, whilst others were rejec- 
ted as inconsistent with their rule. We do not feel able without 
more research to sort out all these differences, but, though 
the sharp distinction between Conventuals and Observants 
did not arise till after the times considered in these Studies, 
there was from the time of Brother Elias onwards a distinc- 


1 Studies in English Franciscan History. By A. G. Little, M.A. 
Manchester, at the University Press. Longmans. Pp. vii, 248. Price. 
8s. 6d. 1917. 
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tion, if not altogether defined at all events appreciable, 
between the Spirituals who spurned all attempts to depart 
from the original ideas of St. Francis, and others who had 
accepted certain general dispensations and were regarded by 
the Holy See as none the less genuine Franciscans. Probably 
it is the interaction between these two currents which 
explains the apparent inconsistency between Franciscan be- 
haviour in the cases contrasted by Mr. Little. Mr. Little, too, 
seems to miss the point where he finds fault with the Friars 
for using privileges conferred on them by the Holy See. 
The Holy See was an authority to them not subordinate to 
but supreme over St. Francis; besides, to ask for privileges 
was one thing, to use them when granted was another. In 
another way also the author seems to show a want of firm- 
ness of touch in dealing with his subject. In one place we 
read that Bishop Grosseteste told William of Nottingham 
that there was a higher degree of poverty than that practised 
by the mendicant friars, namely, to live on one’s own labour. 
The reference for this is to Eccleston, whom we have not 
by us as we write, but it does not seem likely that a man 
like Grosseteste would have said that, at all events in so 
unqualified a sense. The position of the Mendicants is that 
they do work for the people, namely, by their spiritual 
ministrations, but that the difference between them and ordin- 
ary labourers is that the latter claim their hire for work done, 
but the former are content with alms sufficient for their 
subsistence. 

Still, it must not be thought that Mr. Little is disposed to 
be unfair to the Franciscans, for quite the opposite is the 
case. We only refer to these few points as showing that he 
has not quite mastered the intricacies of Catholic Canon Law. 

A particularly interesting chapter is that on the popular 
preaching of the Friars. We know that it was very effective 
as well as attractive, but unfortunately we have no collection of 
their sermons in the vernacular and only a few notes of them in 
Latin. Probably even if we had they would only be notes ina 
stilted style which would convey no idea of the real thing. Still 
we have books of direction for preachers with stories and sugges- 
tions to enliven them. The author sets before his readers 
choice gleanings from these which show that the “ itinerant 
preachers knew the difficulties and sorrows and temptations 
of the people to whom they were addressed. The teaching 
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on the whole, with some marked exceptions, was bracing and 
stimulating.” The chapter on the Friars and their relation 
to clerical education brings into prominence Friar John of 
Wales, whose numerous educational manuals which do not 
seem to have passed out of the MS. stage. 


4—CHINESE SPELLS AND INCANTATIONS! 


HE changes, political and social, through which Japan 

has passed during the last fifty years, and in which China 
now bids fair to follow her, give a special importance to this 
remarkable study of Chinese superstitions upon which 
Father Henri Doré, S.J., has expended so much industry and 
patience. The old order changeth, we say, and very soon 
the days may be with us when it will be well nigh impossible 
to obtain such authentic memorials as the author, a mission- 
ary, living the life of the people and talking the language as 
one of themselves, has been able to collect under present 
conditions. 

As we explained in reviewing the first of the three volumes 
which, despite the difficulties caused by the war, have appeared 
in regular succession, the special feature of this compilation 
is the publication of actual facsimiles. We have, in fact, 
mainly a co'lection of plates accompanied with a brief but 
adequate letter-press, the Chinese symbols and lettering 
being fully explained, to the no small profit of those scientific 
Sinologists who may be anxious to investigate an obscure 
branch of research intimately associated with the soul of the 
Chinese people. At the same time the volumes are equally 
full of interest for the general reader who, without any 
special equipment or acquaintance with Taoist and Buddhist 
mythology, is a student of folklore and desires to follow up 
the religious aberrations of the human mind as illustrated in 
the far East. Father M. Kennelly, S.J., has translated the 
volumes.into English, adding Prefaces and explanatory notes, 
while the typographical execution of the volumes, including 
as they do many coloured facsimiles (we would call attention 
especially to plate 147 in Volume II.), reflects the greatest 


1 Researches into Chinese Superstitions. By Henri Doré,S.J. Trans- 
lated and annotated by M. Kennelly, S.J. Vols. I]. and III. T‘usewe 
Printing Press, Shanghai, 1915 and 1916. 
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credit, especially under the difficult conditions created by the 
war, upon the T‘usewei Press, Shanghai, which has carried 
the work through. Even in its still unfinished state the 
collection is a veritable storehouse of quaint superstitions, 
of the varied character of which it is almost impossible to 
give an idea. In the two volumes we are now concerned 
with, charms and spells constitute almost the entire subject 
matter. Most of these are written or printed on slips of 
paper and either pinned on to the clothes of the sufferer or 
else he is bidden to burn them and swallow the ashes in 
a goblet of water. Such for example are the “anti-delirium 
charm,” ‘‘the charm for assuaging abdominal pains,” as Father 
Kennelly decorously translates it, the “charm curing from 
dropsy,” the “ specific relieving from cough,” and apparently 
also more spiritual remedies such as the “‘ charm calling down 
heavenly consolation.” Still, it would be a libel on the invent- 
iveness of the Taoist leech to suppose that any dull uniformity 
characterized the administration of these spells. For instance, 
when you have procured a certain famous charm for stopping 
nose-bleeding, you do not administer it in water, but you burn 
it in front of the sufferer quite close to his toes. ‘‘ The part 
burnt near the right foot must stop the flow of blood from the 
right nostril, the other part burnt near the left foot must stop 
the blood that flows from the left nostril.” Some ashes are 
also pressed up into the nose itself. Again, when disease 
attacks one of your cattle, what you do is this. You get a 
Buddhist or Taoist priest to draw an ox, more or less approxi- 
mately (a facsimile is appended) upon a sheet of yellow paper. 
Then the priest, or priests, recites certain ritual prayers and 
mutters incantations, by this means transmitting the disease 
from the real ox to the paper substitute. The latter is then 
burnt and asa matter of course the beast is healed. One of 
the curious features associated with many of these spells is 
their promulgation in the so-called “five directions.” To the 
four points of the compass the Chinese priests add a special 
regard for the centre, and these five directions correspond 
with the five elements, metal, wood, water, fire and earth. 
Thus in the use of the great Taoist charm of expiation after 
a fire, a green paper charm is hung up towards the East, red 
towards the South, yellow and blue towards the West and 
North, and violet in the centre. On each of these, besides 
other words, is also written the name of one ot the elements. 
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The curious thing is that the unfortunate victim of the fire 
until this expiation is completed is treated as a sort of 
criminal, and is not allowed to have any relation with his 
neighbours or to enter their houses. These few specimens, 
taken almost at random, may perhaps serve to illustrate the 
curious interest which attaches to this scholarly production 
of Fathers Doré and Kennelly, and help to obtain for it the 
financial support it most certainly merits. 





5—LETTERS OF THE REV. H. H. JEAFFRESON! 


R. H. H. JEAFFRESON, who died in 1909, was one 
Min in his time had been attached in succession to 
several Anglican parishes in London, and was afterwards 
chaplain to the late Dr. W. E. Collins, Anglican Bishop of 
Gibraltar. In his later years when ill-health made it impera- 
tive for him to reside in a southern climate, he led a retired 
life in a beautiful villa at Fiesole, where he charmed many of 
his friends by his pleasant hospitality and conversation, and 
instructed others of them by his informing letters which 
were much sought after. It is a collection of these letters 
written to various persons on various subjects, mostly of a 
religious character, which, in default of Bishop W. E. Collins, 
who was to have published them but died before that was 
possible, have now been put together and brought out by 
Mr. C. E. Lambert. 

Mr. Jeaffreson seems to have been a lovable personality, 
and his letters are decidedly stimulating. They are mostly on 
Spiritual topics the titles of which are likely to attract 
readers of the same school as his own, that is, those attached 
to the High Church section of the Church of England. 
Others, too, may find them stimulating, though these must be 
on their guard against occasional passages where the writer’s 
thoughts are influenced by opinions evidently well-intended, 
but not theologically correct. In his references to Catholic 
matters there is never any bitterness and we can believe that 
his Catholic friends appreciated his sincerity and kind-hearted- 
ness, and his deep sense of reverence. Still, they will find in 
some of his letters a strange one-sidedness and limitation of 


' Edited by the Rev. C. E. Lambert, M.A. With portrait and short 
memoir. London: Longmans. Pp. xv, 277. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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view, as when he pronounces magisterially that “the reason 
which makes many people leave England for Rome seems to 
me essentially Protestant, they are pained by something here, 
and go there in the hope of avoiding it,” and that “ of course 
if a person is really convinced that the Roman Church is ex- 
clusively the body founded by Christ he is bound to join her, 
even though he expects to find irksome things there” but he 
“does not think that average people take the step for that 
reason ’—which shows how little he knew of the motives 
influencing these average people; or again when he says, so 
far quite correctly, that to maintain the position we Catholics 
assign to the Pope three assumptions are made: (1) that St. 
Peter had a pre-eminence over the other Apostles apart from 
his strong personal character [which latter quality was not 
very conspicuous in him]; (2) that he was Bishop of Rome; 
and (3) could hand to his successors any privileges he may 
have thus acquired. These assumptions, he lays it down 
confidently, ‘‘are made, none of which has ever been 
proved.” A reader might gather from this that it had never 
occurred to Catholics to give any proof of them, and that 
certainly nothing that even purported to be proof was ever 
offered. Clearly he had no knowledge of the multitudes 
of books in which for centuries past very careful and very 
powerful proofs are offered of each of these points, and that 
it is precisely the study of these proofs that moves these 
“average people” to forsake England for Rome. 





6—THE DIRECTORY TO THE SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES! 


ERE BOUVIER, S.J., publishes for the first time a 
document which will be very precious to members of 

the Society of Jesus, and all who are interested in the history 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. The Official 
Directorium for the aid of those employed in giving retreats 
according to this method is a well-known document, carefully 
prepared, under the supervision of Father General Aquaviva, 
partly from a document known to have been composed by St. 
Ignatius himself and giving his last words and the fruits of 
his personal experience on points of the Exercises which he 
had much at heart; partly from notes of their own personal 
* Directoire composé par St. Ignace a l'usage de celui gui donne les 


Exercises, Publié pour la premiére fois. Par Pére Bouvier, S.J. Paris: 
Beauchesne. Pp. 60. Price, 1fr. 1917. 
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reflection and experience sent in by a number of Fathers welk 
versed in giving the Exercises, whom Father Aquaviva had 
invited to make such contributions for the purpose of the new 
Directory. This Official Directory is well known to all stu- 
dents of the Exercises. It has a wider scope than the Notes 
left by St. Ignatius himself, but the latter were necessarily 
much venerated by his sons, and yet their text, which in 
Father Aquaviva’s book is only imperfectly distinguished 
from the matter drawn from other sources, was somehow al- 
lowed to disappear, at all events in its Spanish original, and 
eventually was thought to be lost. It was never published 
as such in earlier times, and though it was known that copies 
of the MS. had been taken by some Fathers and carried by 
them to their respective destinations, no traces of these were 
known to exist. One of these copies, however, which had pre+ 
viously belonged to the Jesuit noviciate at Tournai, has been 
recently discovered in the Royal Library at Brussels, where 
it bears the library mark “ MS. 2847.”’ To Tournai it had 
been taken in 1614 by Padre Oliver Manare, and from there 
it had been transferred to Brussels along with other MS. 
copies of writings of St. Ignatius himself, so far as we can 
understand at the time of the suppression of the houses of the 
Society at the end of the eighteenth century. This collection 
as a whole was known to the Editors of the Monumenta 
historica Societatis Jesu in 1904, but for some reason not 
easy to explain they overlooked this particular document in it, 
although on its first page occur the words, Hic liber datus est 
a P. Oliverio Manarreo domui probationis Tornaci, quum essel 
visitator utriusque Germania. It is Pére Bouvier himself, 
as we gather, who first rescued it from oblivion. It contains 
in the same handwriting as the other documents in the Col- 
lection the Spanish original, from the autograph of which it 
is stated to have been copied, and likewise a literal translation 
into Latin, which, on being compared with another ancient 
Latin translation that once belonged to the Jesuit College at 
Ruremonde but is now also at Brussels, is found to be much 
more literal than this latter. 

Pére Bouvier, in his interesting little pamphlet, gives first 
the Spanish text with the Latin version attached to it in the 
newly found MS., the two being arranged in parallel columns ; 
then the facsimile of this Spanish text; then a short but con- 
vincing section on the authenticity of the new find, followed by 
a comparison of the Ruremonde with the Tournai Latin texts ; 
and finally a detailed comparison between the text of the 
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Official Directory and that of St. Ignatius himself. The re- 
sult of this last comparison is to show that the former of these 
was faithful to the latter in the elements it drew from it, 
but that there are some few minor points of difference which 
are worthy of notice. With the aid of Father Bouvier’s 
tables the work of those Directors of Retreats who wish to 
profit by the new source of information as to the mind of St. 
Ignatius, will be greatly facilitated. 








SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


ERY welcome is the reprint which reaches us from Messrs. Burns and 

Oates of Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s recent articles in 7he Zad/e¢ upon 
Donatism (2s. 6d. net). This very thorough and exceptionally well-docu- 
mented little work is equally valuable as a contribution to History and 
Theology and as a piece of trenchant Apologetic. That the Donatist 
parallel has only gained in force since Cardinal Wiseman’s famous article 
is shown by the continued efforts of Anglican controversialists to wriggle 
out of it. They cannot leave it alone, for it haunts them as it haunted 
Newman. To pin them down to the point is the business of the Catholic 
writer—a business of which none is more capable or performs with greater 
success than Dr. Fortescue. 

Much as we may regret the hard case of those who need the translator’s 
aid for their appreciation of Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon, we wel- 
come Father D. O’Mahony’s selections entitled Great French Sermons 
(Sands and Co: 6s. net), with the striking Introduction which the Abbot 
Cabrol contributes. We imagine that the Abbot carries most admirers of 
French pulpit oratory with him in placing Bossuet first in rank, with 
Bourdaloue and Massillon very far behind. But the amazing theological 
genius of Bossuet, original and creative, combined with his extraordinary 
eloquence, must not blind us to Bourdaloue’s great virtue— that sureness 
of psychological touch which his passion for sheer form can never quite 
obscure. We regret Father O’Mahony’s decision to use the blue pencil ; 
for after all a sermon by Bossuet is a work of art—“ofus teres atque 
votundus—-and as such should surely be respected. 

The second section of M. Henri de Pully’s popular tractate Z’Ame 
existe, entitled L’Ame est Immortelle (Paris : Beauchesne, 1 franc) should 
prove as popular as the first has done. The well-known arguments, meta- 
physical, moral, psychological are presented in as popular and easy a form 
as possible, always with the practical purpose in view, of fortifying the 
convictions and consoling the hearts of those at present so sorely tried, 
Written in the brief moments of rest from active service, M. Pully’s words 
come from the heart and will as surely reach the heart of the reader. 

Father McNairy, of the Redemptorists, has produced in Thursdays with 
the Blessed Sacrament (Washbourne : 1s. 3d. net) an excellent little hand- 
book of devotion in fifty-two sections, each relating some incident calcu- 
lated to inspire devotion to our Lord under His Sacramental veils, followed 
by a short practical thought and a stanza of devotional verse. The inci- 
dents are striking, well-selected and well told. We are sure that this 
excellent little book will do much to increase fervour and deepen devotion. 
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War BOoKs. 

Dom Hébrard, of the Abbey of Ligugé, has followed up his series of 
war books, which we have already noticed, with one of quite a new and 
most useful character. Méditations du Prisonnier (Paris: Beauchesne, 
afr. 75) is intended to be sent to French prisoners in Germany, and treats 
of the trials of the prisoner's life and its consolations from the spiritual 
point of view. Written with the most careful discretion, it nevertheless 
cannot fail to have the most heartening and consoling effect simply from 
the patriotic point of view. In its deeper aspects it will be to its heroic 
but unfortunate recipients a treasury of good things. 

Miss Alice Dease has gathered together under the title With the French 
Red Cross (Sands and Co.: 2s. net) a striking series of true stories of 
heroism and suffering, told with the art of a practised writer. They are 
all strongly and openly Catholic, and manifestly written with an apologetic 
purpose which they will assuredly serve. And assuredly they illustrated in 
the most convincing way the great work for souls that may be done—in 
fact is being done—as well by the Irish private soldier as by the once 
exiled, now welcomed son of St. Ignatius. 

The author of Ames nouvelles, M. Albert Bessiéres, a priest-soldier 
in the French Red Cross service, gives us some vivid pictures of the great 
conflict of Verdun in his latest volume, The Train Rouge (Beauchesne : 
3fr. 50). Unhappily he also has to allude to a propaganda amongst the 
sick and wounded which is causing great trouble to right-minded people 
in France, but all the same the effect of France’s life-struggle on the 
religion of her manhood is, in the judgment of M. Bessiéres, full of 


consolation and of promise. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have every sympathy with the general object of ‘“*C.L.D.’s” Word- 
Book of the English Tongue (Routledge and Sons: 1s. 6d.), which is to 
encourage the use of really English words in place of those not native to 
our tongue. It is a principle that needs care in the application, or the 
thing becomes a mere pose. The real standard of writing is that of the 
best writers in each succeeding period in the history of a language, and 
English as it stands to-day is eminently a composite language, in which 
the Latin elements are as essential as its Teutonic. “C.L.D.’s” hand- 
book is well done, and will be of interest to lovers of the English tongue. 
It is another question whether it, or any other book, will cure those who 
suffer under the impulse to write “in the contemplated eventuality” when 
they mean “ if so.” 

Bernard Isaac Durward, of the ancient family of Quentin Durward, was 
a Scottish artist and poet who, after many struggles at home in early life, 
emigrated to the United States and there made his way, founded a family 
and, above all, received the gift of the Faith. His priest-son has taken 
occasion of this, the centenary year of his father’s birth, to issue a new 
edition of the Poems (Pilgrim Publishing Co., Barbaroo, Wis.), with an 
interesting memoir and critical appreciation. Through most of the 
nineteenth century Mr. Durward was recognized as perhaps the only con- 
siderable Catholic poet of the United States, and he enjoyed the esteem 
of both Coventry Patmore and Aubrey de Vere. This pious memorial to his 
memory is of interest and value alike in its artistic and in its personal 
aspects. 

Sir Thomas Mackenzie in his Preface to Mr. Donald H. Lea’s little 
volume of poems Stand Down! (Elkin Matthews: 2s. 6d. net) claims for 
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its author, along with Rupert Brooke and Donald Hankey, a place among 
the few real poets of the war. We are inclined to agree with him, for 
though the colloquial and dialect verses seem to smell rather of the lamp 
than of mother earth, there are reflective pieces as fine as we remember 
among any of the poems of the war. The verses “To D. R.,” are as noble 
as they are finely formed, and in “‘ Maoriland” the New Zealand Contingent 
has surely found its native poet-laureate. 

Our readers will doubtless be glad to renew their acquaintance with 
some of the poems which Mother St. Jerome has contributed to our 
columns, and to have them in permanent form together with others from 
the same pen. The Garden of Life (Heath Cranton and Co.: 2s. net) 
is the title Mother St. Jerome has chosen for her collection, which on every 
page, as Father Martindale remarks in his Preface, shows us a soul that 
finds God in and with the beauty of the humblest flowers of His garden. 
Mr. Armel O’Connor also contributes a keen appreciation of Mother 
St. Jerome’s verses, which he finds “mastered by a definite and ardent 
personality,” expressing itself with passion and daring, in verse “ full of 
colour, movement and strong melody.” We are happy to know that such 
also is the appreciation of very many other readers of Mother St. Jerome’s 
inspiring work. 

In The Murphys of Ballystack Miss P. Pearse has given us a real and 
a good Irish story, full of Irish life and movement, of Irish humour, and 
above all of Irish religion. What is more, there is a strong artistic interest 
throughout in Barney, the musical genius, and the influence he is able to 
exercise through his art. The other characters are as delightful, parti- 
cularly that good fairy of the piece, Father O’Brien. 
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